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FOOTSTEPS. 





BY A. L. D. 





Footsteps over the sand— 
Ah, my sister, Limarx them well! 
Tis nothing that footsteps mark the strand, 
Hut who shall read or tell 
Hlow feet of a man may tread down life 
In the woman who thought to have been his wife! 


Footstepe—nothing more ! 
Ihe waves will soon rise wild and high, 
Will sink, and smooth will be the shore 
When the sands are clean and dry, — 
As dry as my heart, and as clean as my soul, 
And cold as the hopes that have brought but dole! 
I a A — 


Thorns and Blossoms 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A BLACK VEIL,’ ‘HER 
MOTHER'S CRIME,’’ ‘“‘A BROKEN 
WEDDING-RING,’’ “MABEL 
MAY,’ BTC., ETC. 





CHAPTER VIII.—[COnTINvUED. } 


ISS ATHERTON saw in her mind’s eye 
| the branches of a spreading almond- 
tree and a handsome face bending over 
her. 

She heard a voice, the music of which 
had long ceased for her, saying again and 
again, “Trust and love ine, darling; you 
will see.’’ 

She bad loved and trusted, and what had 
heen the result ? 

Did asimilar fate attend the fair child 
who had grown up by her side? Would 
her love and trust both be betrayed in sitmi- 


lar fashion ? 
“You do not seem to ne, to know your 


own mind,” continued Miss Atherton. ‘*Do 
you love this young artist or not?” 

‘‘I—T like him very much, aunt,’’faltered 
the girl. 

“Like him!’ repeated Miss Atherton 
seornfully. #*What a word to use! Do you 
love hitn child? Do you feel as though you 
would die if you lost him?” 

For once the passion that had so long 
been repressed shone in Miss Atherton’s 
face, and the two young people standing 
before her looked at her in wonder. 





it was as though aghost had suddenly | 


appeared before them, and vanished as it 
eamme, 
“Speak up bravely!’ whispered the young 


fellow. ‘Have no fear, Violet. Say that 
you love me.”’ 
Then she looked up, with sweet, shy 


eyes, 

“I ¢dolove him aunt; and, if you are will- 
ing, I should like to inarry him.” 

Miss Atherton looked at her 
lover, 

How handsome he was! 

It she had not heard that he was an artist 
she would have felt convinced that he was 
an aristocrat. 

The lotty bearing, the carriage of the 
head, the perfect teatures,all indicated high 
birth and breeding. Well, no wonder tiat 
eor nieces, foolish Violet, had been struck 
with hin! 

‘I know,’’ said Miss Atherton, speaking 
in her usual calin, even tones once more, 
“that I night as well try to stopthe rush of 
the river as prevent the marriage of two 
young people, if they are bent upun it; but 
I suppose the inadness of lovers 
soine degree be swayed by common-sense. 


niece’s 


will in 


You wish to marry iny niece, sir. Now 
er your eans are suf 
“ ‘ 
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while Lord Ryvers cvuld searcely restrai 

himself from bursting into loud laughter. 
“Tam bound toask you whether your in- 


come is adequate to support the burden 
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you propose to take upon yourself,’’ per- 


sisted Miss Atherton. 

“T am an artist, madam,’’ he replied. 

“But do you earn money enough to live 
upon ?”’ the lady asked. ‘That is the practi- 
cal question. It is all very weli for aman 
to call himself an artist. The question is, 
what does he make by his art?” 

“Tecan keep inyself with perfect ease, 


madain,”’ replied Lord Ryvers, with a 
smile. 

‘“‘And what of my niece?” asked Miss 
Atherton. 


“T can give the same answer as to your 
niece,’’ he replied. “If you will forgive 
ine for saying so, I shall provide her with 
even much greater comforts than you have 
done.”’ 

“What proof have you to give ine of 
t: 1s?’’ she asked. 

“T can only give you my word,’’ he an- 
swered, with pride—‘‘nothing else. If you 
trust your niece to me, you must take my 
word that 1 shall iove, cherish, and protect 
her.”’ 

“Have youa home for her?” inquired 
Miss Atherton. ‘1 do notapprove of young 
people going into apartinents.”’ 

He thought of Ryverswell, and smiled. 

“T thought,”’ he replied, ‘of going abroad 
for a yearortwo, Vivlet would like such 
an arrangement, I believe; so should I,” 

Miss Atherton raised her hands and eyes 
in protest. . 

This was indeed aclimax. To go abroad, 
to wander like vagrants all over the Conti- 
nent! 

Nothing could be worse than wandering 
artists. Miss Atherton was at her wits’ end, 

“T suppose,’ she said despairingly, “that 
nothing will prevent his absurd nonsense, 
that no prayer or pleading of inine can put 
a stop to this imprudent marriage ?”’ 

“T am sure not,’”’ replied Lord Ryvers. 

“Then I wash my hands of it,’? she said 
soleinniy. “You bave had the candor to 
tell me that my refusal or consent will 
make no difference. It is useless to forbid; 
I will not consent. I leave 
yourselves; but I protest against it.’’ 

There wasamoment of blank silence ; 
then Violet spoke, her face pale with e:mo- 
tion. 


“Aunt have you nothing to say to me 








you to please | 


kinder than this? I have no father to bless 


ine, no mother to kiss ine.’’ 

“T cannot speak kindly in a matter of 
which I so disapprove,”’ said Miss Atherton 
with energy. 

“T understand you neither refuse 
consent to our union vor give it your sanec- 
tion,” said Lord Ryvers. ‘Then, if I ask 


your 


| you to allow the marriage to take place, we 


will say,on the twenty-second of September 


you will accede to iny request ?”’ 

“IT will neither accede nor refuse,’’ re- 
plied Miss Atherton. ‘1 enter my protest 
against such a foolish, senseless marriage. 
I can do no more. My niece is under my 
charge; until now she has been an adopted 
daughter to me. If she chooses to marry, I 
shall accoinpany her to church and see 
that all is right; but the day she leaves ny 


, house to become your wife, she leaves it for 


ever.’’ 
He turned with reckless iu.pulse to Vio- 
let, and took her in his arins ; he kissed the 
quivering lips and weeping eyes. 
“My darling,’ he said. “do not be so dis- 
Itistime I took you 


she is cruel, I will be kind; tny 


tressed. away. If 
love shall 


inake up to you tor the loss of all others’. 


‘When I was yvonny, cried Miss Ather 


i be ail 


ear©ra ; Ss ver ha ie 


Had she never been? 
Over the seared, blighted heart passed a 


wave of memory. 





| constantly receiving, and he 


“T do not wish to be eruel,”’ she said. “I 
did notintend to make you unhappy, Violet; 
but I Cetest the very thought of matrimony 
and I think it is a sad thing to see a young 


girl like you rnin her whole life in’ this 
nad fashion ;"' and in spite of herself, a 
sigh escaped the grim woman as she 


thought how fair athing was going out from 
her own life. 

“It isasettied thing,” sad the young 
lord. ‘Violet is my betrothed wife, and on 
the twenty-second of September she will 
bemy very own. But, in the interim, 
when may I be permitted to see her?” 

“The house is open; vou will never be 
refused admittance when you eall; and 
you may call,’’she added, half unwillingly, 
“whenever you like.” 

She wondered why he smiled. He re. 
mneinbered pressing invitations lavished 
upon him by Belgravian mothers, prettily 
worded notes he had been in the habit of 
enjoyed the 
present contrast. 

This was wooing in the face of difficulties 


|} and no mistake! 


“T thank you, madain,"’’ he added, 
raising his head with something of defiance 
—‘“onece in the morning tor a short time, to 
seo how my—my future wile is; and IT shall 


ask that Linav spend my evening with 
her.”’ 
“My house will never be my own,”’ de- 


clared Miss Atherton,atrifle irritably, with 
a young man prowling about it.” 

“T will not prowl about the house, Miss 
Atherton,” he replied, with some spirit. “1 
assure you that no one is less inelined 
to play the partof a tame cat than I aim. 
When the evenings are tine, Violet and I 


| Shall enjoy a walk together. I shall not 
need to intrude on your hospitality.’’ 
She liked him all the better for that dis 


play of spirit. 

Her heart was just a little touched by his 
handsome face and inanly way. 

Perhaps there was a slight feeling of envy 
that her niece should win sich a 
while the inan whom she had loved had 
forsaken her. 

“Do vou love ny niece ?”’ 
another of sudden 
sion. 

“T love ner with iny whole heart,”’ he re- 
plied; and Miss Atherton said no more. 
All the chivalry of the lover's heart 
the 


she asked. with 


those gleains of pas- 


WAS 
the 
girl. It did seem hard that her engayemene 
and twarriage should be diseussed in 


touched by sweet pained face of 
this 
cold calin manner, 

“My darling,’ he said, taking her hand 
in bisown warin clasp, “IT am grieved for 
you; but I will inake itall upto you, In 
the future my life shall be devoted to your 
service.” 

“T donot wish to interrupt any senti- 
inental scenes,’’ said Miss Atherton,*but I 
wish to make one remark—it is a common- 
You tell that 
you hope to keep your wife and yourself 
by your work. 
work, if you are to 
each day, and to spend the rest of your life 
in paying her devoted attention ?” 


place one, I am aware. mie 


What is to become of your 


Visit iy niece twice 


An amused stnile crossed his face, 


“What a practical, sensible woman yon 
are, Miss Atherton! You know the old 
Latin quotation, “lo work isto pray.’ I 
must chanye it into this, “fo work is to 
love.’ I must prove ny hove by my 
work.”’ 

It w t ’ f ] +4 . 
ser | \ 

| 
wanted to take lea iit 1 reia 
youuntii then. 1 V¥ish vou yood = alter- 
noon,’ she said unyraciou 
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With head erect, Miss Atherton quitted 
the rooin; vet, as she crossed the little hall, 
something that had long dead in 
her heart awoke, and filled her eyes with 
tears, 

Ah, that sweet long ago! 

Her hair was not gray then, but waving 
and bright, 

She was not angular, grim, and stern in 
those days, but blithe and happy. 

Alas for the lost youth, the 
love! 


been 


lost, liom 


Alas for the days which would return no 
more! 


“It will be just the same with her,”’ she 
thought. “She will love and hope, trust 
and wait, and meet with betrayal in the 
end."’ 

Meanwhile the young lover impatiently 
clasped his bewutiful sweetheart to his 
aris, 


“My darling,’ he cried, “what a terrible 
woman for you to live with! How well you 
have borne the trying ordeal through which 
you have passed !"’ 

“Randolph,” shesaid gently, “why have 
you taken me so entirely by surprise? Whiy 
did you not tell ine you were coming to see 
my aunt?” 

“For the best of all reasons, 
You would not have allowed ime 
you would bave found a hundred reasons 
why my visit shou d be deterred. 
not that true, Violet?’ 

“Perhaps 80," she replied. 

“And, my dear,”’ he said, “it is all 
well; but I ecoule not bear 


my «dear, 


to come ; 


Now is 


very 
tmueh more of 
this suspense. Oh, Violet, my darling, will 


yor. ever understand how tender and deep 


| isiny love for you?” 


* * * o * * * 


The twenty-second of September was one 
of the fairest days that ever dawned, bright 


land warm, with aclear blue sky. 


husband, | 


The wedding-day had come quickly. 
Once,and only once, had Violet mentioned 
her approaching tnarriage to the stern wo 


Inan Whose heart hag been seared in her 
youth, 

“Aunt,” she had ventured to say, “when 
yirls are inarried,they have a nice wedding 
dress, do they not?” 

“Some 
plied. 

“They have new clothes, do 
Do you Know, aunt, that I 


dresses ?"’ 


do, and some do not,” she re 
they] not ? 
have but two 


MI iss 


have 


“Yes, I know, 
‘hut I 


money to educate, clothe, and feed you. I 


’ replied Atherton ; 


cannot belp it. I found the 
Shall not attempt to detray the expenses of 
Your tarriage, 

The tears rose to Violet's eves. 

“Must I leave home,’ she said, “without 
even a decent dress to be 
travel in? 

“Tam afraid #0,"’ replied Miss Atherton 
“If you were going to settle in any other 
way, | would part with halfiny ineome to 
will mot 
one finger to help you to yet married.” 


or to 


tuarried 


be of service to vou; but I raise 
Violet said to her lover that samme ever 
iie— 
sd tandolph, did you tell ine one day that 
you liked the blue dress I we ir better than 


any you have ever seer 


“Yes, athousand tines better,’ he 
plied—*‘better than the roval robes ta 
queen, or the court dress of a duchess, 

“What do you ki fa 
duchesses 7? Bhe ASKeU ljauy re 

H cked 4 

a+ ut ‘ 
ii isu 

Wha ~ lu re, ii is 
} ul ik f Ahh ‘ iat 


i 


> ee 


We 


Ro as 


«Roa Soames Eg RP 








world, What do you wish to speak to me 
about?” 
“I wonder if you will mind it very 


much.’ she said, clasping her white bands 
round his arin—the nearest approach to a 
caress tuatehe bad ever given hitn. 

She looked up with such anxious, wistful 
eyes into his face that he thought she must 


surely Lave some great favor tw ask bis. | 


Hie gave a sudden start of alariui, 

“Oh, Viokst,”’ he cried, “you are not 
surely going to ask meto let Miss Atherton 
live with us?" 

She laughed so heartily that her hands 
fell froin bis arin, and all the pathos died 
froma her tace. 


“TItis notone half so dreadful as that. 
Ob, Randolph, what an idea! Why, Ran 
dolph, aunt Alice would no more live in 


the same house with «a dian than she would 
fiv! You eouldnot dread ber more than 
she dreads vous; but it was not of her I 
wished to speak. I uidolpu, I am so dread. 
fully ashamed to tell vou, 

“You can surely say anything you like to 

me! he replied. “bake courage, miv car 
Jing. Uf it be he halfofiny Kingdon that 
you desire, vou shall have if.” 
“ WWViat kingdom have you exeept in the 
realiusof faneyv %’ shoe said, with a latuh. 
“Randolph, itis about my wedding-dress | 
Wail to speak bo you.’ 

Ones more wped her white hands 
round his aro, and gazed with wistful eyes 
into her love 


she cl 


rs face, 


“Randolph, now tell me the absolute 
truth. Should youiunind very much if I 
were tnarned inuny old blue dross?” 

“Not one whit,’ he answered staunchly. 
vat iV inind,no other dress could suit you 
wm We Pigg 


“Tt seems a very shabby thing to be tnar- 
ried in old dress,” she said; “but T have 
Mo money of my and wiv aunt 
angry withine that Tam afraid T shall have 
no tore cross ed 

“Until P buy vou some,” he interrnapted. 
That will be delightful.” 

Violot’s mind was greatly relioved ; 
felt iiore blithe and happy than ever, 

Very likely, she thought to horself, when 


is wD 


Own, 


$ tonotil — 


she was inarned, if Randolph were really 
successful witha picture, she might have 
even three new dresses at once —almost as 


many as she had ever dared to coutemplate 
in ber whole life. 

The next day was a dull one for her, 

Randolph said that he had business to 
attend ton town; be tiust ron up foraday 
ortwo; he wanted some fresh taaterials for 
painting; and the tradespeople made such 
mistakes, it would be better for him to go 
hitnself, 

Violet was very 
leave her. 

It would be so dull, she said. 

Hler aunt was so eross with her, and, if he! 
wontaway, Whit was she to do? 

Stiilit was oniv for two days; and they 
parte rd tears, 

It was the first time she lad 
over lita, the first tiie she 
hiin; and the young lover's 
ay! mw. 

He returned with plenty of new material 
for work, he said, and happy because his 
wedding-davy was drawing near, 

One thorning, avait and miece were sitting 
at the window, Miss Atherton a little grim 
mer than usual, 

“The carrier is coming bere, Violet,”’ the 
fatter observed suddenty. **What ean he 
want?'’—for the visitol the carrier Wasa 
Kreatoventat the se cluded cottaye. 

“Tle lias brought the 
Bhould think, aunt,’ repeltes 
“Wivo wiv dear,’ cried 
Surprised Ond THeasure, 
two boxes! Dosea 
and if there is anything to pay.” 

No, there was nothing to pay ; 
carrier brought in the boxes, 

Thev were too large to stand in the en 
tranee hall, so Miss Atherton ordered them 
to be brouwltinteo t lintny-rootm,@ an 
innovation that caused Violet to wonder. 

“From London! cried Miss Atherton. 
Now, Violet, lose no time. Stay do mot 
cut thie lL will 
untie Linea, 

Miss Atherton knelt 
trunks, and, afler long 
the knots were untied, 
back. 

In each lay 4 white card bearing this in 
Bcription— 

“To lay swore theart.”’ 

“Aunt? cried Violet, 
mean?’ 

“We shall soon sec,”’ 
ton, beginning to unpack 
hands. 

The tirst thing She took out was a beauti- 
ful wedding-dress made of pale blue silk, 
the very fac simile of the blue dress Violet 
had, except that it was made of silk instead 


uowillling for him to 


dowith kisses | 
shed = tears 
had kissed 
heart was 


yrocer’s parcel, I 
{ Violet 

Miss Atherton, 
t iN a box 
What Tic@ans 


brery 
two large 


and the 


oords, (hev may be useful, 


down by the great 
and patient labor, 
the lids thrown 


“what does 


raplied Miss Ather 
With Viyrorous 


of cashinere, and prettily trimmed with 
white lace and orange-blossomis; there wis 
asiinple an {elegant white veil; there was 
the wedding-wreath, all oranpe-blossoms ; 
and, when Miss Atherton took it up in ber 
bands, all unconseiouslyv her tears f upon 
it. 

‘*Aunt Allee, do \ is ‘ i t rs hinve 
fal ! 1 is rialiy mseols ? Vi ie ox 
c 

5 
Ww i “ ‘ jandkKerch “ 
everything requisite for a bridal 
not magnificent, bul simp and very beau 
bila 

Che next thing was acomplete trave rr. 
costume, composed of fawn-colored velvet, 

Tuen there were two evening-dresses, , 


SER Ee EE me ee 


she 
/ 


this 


Ne eT ee ect 


ee eh ee ee 
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over which aunt Alice shook her head in 


| 


undisguised borror,one of dark,tbe other of | 


ligght silk. 

There were also two or three pretty walk- 
ing-costutnes and a morning dress, 

hut there was something more wonder 
ful still—a parcel addressed to Miss Ather- 
ton. 

She opened it, and found a 
dress, a shawl,acap of point lace, and 
many other things for which she had 
longed, but which she had never possessed. 
With all these things spread around them, 
aunt and niece looked at each other. 
“These are the gifts of vour lover, Violet’ 
| said the stern lady, with a slight relaxation 


black silk 





of the face. “lle is very generous, TL iiust | 
Sav, but cqttuly imprudent. Ele must 
have spent all be has in the world.” 

“Ile has sold a picture,” said Violet, 


to Whom the selling of a pieture accounted 
for everything wonderful in a tinanetal 
Wiy. 

“Probably,” said Miss Atherton; ‘but, if 
he squanders in this way all the money he 


Inakes by his pictures, what will you live 
upon?” 

“He will not do it) again,’ said Violet; 
“itisonly thisonee, Perhaps, after all, he 
did not really like the idea ot iny being 
married jaan old blue dress,”’ 

‘You have diseussed the subjeet with 
him then?” said Miss Atherton drily. 

“Oh, yes!’ replied Violet eagerly. se] 
told bitte DP hia little ehoree in the tiatter of 
dress, and he said) nothing could sait) ine 
better Chasara ss Ubae old biu Cashiers thes 
never hipted even abo tithing toe blis pres 
ent. Perhaps he las mor money than 
tnost of the artists who have come losketen 
ut St. Byno’s. 

“Ile certainly Kuows how to spend it,” 
said Miss Atherton; and she iade many 
tnental coments on the matter, 

She did not do what Vietet had feared 
forbid herto keep the eontents of the box ; 
Khe accepted ber own share, and was 


picased to do so, 


CHAPTER LX, 


T was Violet Beaton’s wedding-dav, the 
twenty-see mid of September, 

The stun Shone, as it lad not for some 
days, with a radiant wariith that gladdened 
the whole earth. 

“My wedding- day!" was Violets thought 
on opening ber eves; but there was no pas 
sionate rush oft happiness through ber heart; 


The young lover,thinking of his darling’s 


fine lace veil and dainty dress, had insisted 
upap a earriage—not from “The Barley 
Mow” at St. Byno’s, but from “The RKat- 


ciffe Armes” at Carrington ; then the people | 


of St. Byno’s would know nothing of it 

That was the last “straw’’ to Miss Ather- 
ton. 

A veil and wreath had been bad enough, 
but a carriage was more than she felt she 
could bear. 

Miss Atherton declared that she hada 
keen sense of the fituess of things, and that 
for the orphan dauguiuter of a poor doctor a 





veil a wreath, and 2 carriage were absurd, 
In fact such things belonged to 
she detested, the uristocrats ; and she would 
have none of thet. 

“But, said the voung lover, “how could 
ny beautiful bride walk through the 
hivh-roud in a dainty 
Winteh would be caught by 
and thorus ?” 

Miss Athercton’s sense of economy came 
to her ated, . 

‘The dress being expensive and beautiful, 
iteertainly would be foolish to allow. it to 
trail over the grass and the dving leaves, 

So the carriage catoe trom “The Rateliffe 
Arms? at Carrington, and the wedding 
party, consisting of Lord Ryvers, Violet, 
and Miss Atherton, drove to church, 

“To think,” said Miss Atherton, “that at 
ny age T should be present ata wedding— 
I, who tave protested against love and mar- 


the brambles 


riage all these yeaurs.”’ 

Her imanner was a protest. still, for 
nothing could have been more grim and 
Slerii. 

‘The Rev. Maurice Thorn, to whom both 


wnt and neice were well known, looked in 
astonishment at the wedding party. 

Bat Miss Atherton herself knew only too 
well the seeret of her presence there. " She 
had come that with her own eyes she might 
seeevery precaution taken as to the validity 
of Violet's marriage. 

One of Miss Atherton’s fixed ideas was 
that, Sooner or later, every tnan grew tired 
of his wife, and would be glad to free bim- 
self from her in any way he eould, 

This she was quite determined the voung 
artist should never do, if by any means she 
could prevent it. 

Ile was taking her niece away, just as she 
had grown not merely a usetul but pleasant 


| companion. 


Khe was simply well pleased, well content, 
She liked to think of her handsome young 
lover, to remember the loving look in his 
eves, cothink of the musie of his voiees it | 


was pleasant to reeall the loving words he 


had lavished upon her, to remember how 
fond he was of her. 

“And trom to-day,’ said the girl to her- 
self, “DT shall be always with ita; we shall 


never bye I wonder it T shal! 
like that?” 

After thinking over the matter for a short 
titme, She came to the conelusion that ot 
would te, dm hier girlish mode of ex- 
“very nice.’’ 

It would be “nice,” in the first place to 
have a companion Who was youny and light 
of tieart. 

She thought of his Kindness, of his indul 
prevnnen to her, of thy ih voice mM 
which he had always spoken to her, 
thrortett of her pretty 
of all the benmutitul presents he 
hor. 

The lite 
fair. 

lle wast 


part apealn, 


PeSSEON, 


irressify 
She are Ses, 


had made 


' 
\ 


lying before them seemed so 


rtake her t ’ il the lovely spots 


of which she had read and heard, and then 
thev wel t s ith ot quiet, beautiful 
home: and then—well her imagination 
failed her—then there was something like a 
blank. 

She eould vot realize what was to come, 
fier all the exeitement of traveling was 
OV 

Phere was ou ] ring for home, and, 
bove all, f ne With bit, in her heart; 
but it would a be nie pleasant, cheery, 
supersedes hiftlerent it lonely life she 


based dead with tier uritn old 
Yet pole Sant as was th 
her, there was Some 
leavings the old life. 
| It meant good-bye to so many things— 
to the pre ttv eottaye, to the bonme woods, 
to the rushing river, to St. Ryno’s, to stern, 
| dilent aunt Alice, who, despite herseverity, 
had atender spot in her heart which Vio- 
let had never quite reached. It meant 
yood-byve to the dreams and visions of girl- 


meet 
ol 


jr si 


before 
Sensation { 


pai raf 


4 life 


to 





| to the eottawe 


latter 


hood about which there had been a fragrance | 


sweeter than that whieh bung about this 
pres mit leour, 

! short, although she webryedee {her lover, 
and thought hin almost perfection although 


siiet liked hiltkaa Very much, and the prospect 
ofa life spent with bith was pleasant to her, 


although she had protiused to marry bitin, 


she Was lar trot passionately li love with 
fica. 

lie had hh rpm ito waken her heart om 
itsechildlike sleep; he had stirred it, but 
had not roused it to | 

Theres i Witt cfr die s 
s | i i { ct ih \ i 
ys { ‘ i ly ire > 
131 
or 

but this occasiun the r was 
erp ply. 

»fittle erowd, with wonde vy eves, 

stood round the old stove porch; the bells 
that had rung tor the inarriagesand deaths 


of 60 nabDyV generations were siienLt Low. 


Ite should not have it in his power to 
leave her when he was tired of her. 

Lord Ryvers had telt embarrassed 
bois pasinne, 

One day, when they were speaking on 
the subject,he bad told Violet that his name 
was Randolph. 

She had thought it strange that he should 
be called Randolph Randolph; still many 
people bad the same Christian name as sur- 
name; and she had scarcely given another 
thouwht to the matter until there had been | 
a question of peck dig and directing her 
trunks, When she had blushed and laughed 


about 


see her name—*Mrs. Randolph''—in 
great letters. 
Lord Ryvers was no Jess anxious than 


Miss Atherton tliat 
perfectly legal and 
name. 

He gave it boldly as “Randolph Ryvers | 
Randolph,” no one paving any attention to | 
the intermediate tame. 

Miss Atherton heard it when the minister 
asked, * Randolph Ryvvers Randoiph, wilt 
thou have this to be thy wedded 
wile?’ but it did not strike her as being in 
any way peculiar,nordid she think any fur- 


everything Should be | 
in order, even to the 


Wolthati 


ther of the matter, 
There had been no preparations for a 
weddingy-breaktast, | 


Miss Atherton would not hearof any; but 
Lord Ryvers had seen tears in Violet's eves 


and bad acted in accordance with what he 
believed to be her wish. 

“T cannot tiiagine any one tnarried with- 
out a wedding-cake,’’ Violet had said 
piteously. 

To marry without inonev or love might 
bea vental offence, but without a wedding- 
cake was not to be dreamed of. The eager 
vounyg lover sent off to London and ordered 
il 1 (Ane. 

It was a necessity that thev should return 


itter the ceremonyjeven Miss 
Atherten owned, with a snap that almost 
anaihilated Lord Ryvers for a time, that 
Violet could not start for the Continent ina 
Veil and wreath. 

“T never intended ber to enter iny doors 
she was mnarried,’’ said Miss Atherton; 
“hutin this case it cannot be helped.” 

‘To her surprise, when they reached home, 
the table in the pretty little parlor was set, 
decorated with  beautital flowers, the 
bride-cake being placed in the middle be- 
tween—worst of all !—two bottle of cham. 
pagne. 

Lord Ry vers was amused at her trankly 


exprossed horror, 
He thought and thought justly, that | 
this was one of the wtmost original of wed- 


dings, 
There was no kiss, no caress, no wishing 


Of happiness or joyjuot that it bad inattered, 


Wis ln anelvsitimn of love and Violet 
\ ‘ 1 t 
~ ‘ug i n Miss Atherton ked 
, t ‘ ind, uplifting her hands 
i 
‘ . \ 
~ lla \ ~ | i 
sparkling wine 
; This is my first glass of ec} mpacne 
said Viole “T have often thought how 
| 1s must be, but have never tasted 
it. 


| “I hope your life will be as 


ticay, 


4auu 


the order | 
| 


wedding-dress, | 


| orange-blossoms, 


bright as the wine In your glass,”’ cried the 
youny husband. 

Miss Atherton gazed solemnly at her. 

“| hope it will be your last, Violet. You 
have inarried an extravagant man,who wi!! 
never rest until he bas ruined himself. | 
hope you will have more sense than to fal! 
in witb his absurd notions,” 

“T shall try my best to be sensible,aunt,’’ 
replied the fair young bride. 

Che could laugh now that she would soon 
be away; but Miss Atherton’s coldness 
and sharp biting tongue had always been a 
great trouble to her. 

The beautiful face of the young bride on 
her wedding-morning was pale asa white 
rose. 

The novelty, the bright life before her, 
were delightful, but she missed what en- 


| hances the happiness of most girls—a mo- 


ther’s kiss and a father’s cheery blessing. 

When the obnoxious chainpagne was 
finished, and some little inroad had been 
inade into the bride-cake, it was time to 
go. 

Lord Ryvers had detained the carriage 
that they might drive to Carrington rail- 
way-station. 

When Miss Atherton heard that, she sub- 
sided into stony silence; uo other words 
were needed, or used. 

“Theend of all this extravagance must 
come,’’ she repeated to herself again and 
again ;“those people who would sleep upon 
roses must feel the thorns’’—seeming to 
derive great satisfaction from the thought. 


The moment came in which aunt and 
niece bade each other farewell; and then 
Violet looked into the stern cold face with 


weeping eyes, 

“rive ine one kind word, one kind wish, 
aunt,’ she said. “It seems cruel that I 
should leave what has been ny home with- 
out one kind word,” 

“You hive pleased yourself; you have 
married in defiance of my wishes, you have 
inarried ainan who seems to think ex- 
travagance a virtue. I have atew words 
for you—words of prophecy—that you will 
find thorns,sharp and eae in your orange- 
blossoms.” 

Years afterwards the words returned to 
Vielet’s mind, and she knew that they in- 
deed had been prophetic. 

Lord Ryvers overheard them and hasten- 
ed to her, 

It was useless now for Miss Atherton to 
look horritied or turn aside, 

Hle took Violet in his arins, 
very eves and kissed her. 

She was his wife, and no one could inter- 
fere. 

*Do not listen, darling, 
is pot one Single thorn in 


before ber 


or) 


he cried; “there 
your beautitul 
and, if there were, I 
wo ild take itaway. Ifaunt Alice cannot 
sav good-bye to you kindly, we will leave 
her without.”’ 

Miss Atherton did not yield; she was 
firms tothe last; and they parted from her 
without even the sembiance of a good 
Wish. 

“She will come back to me vet,”? was her 
comment, as the carriaze drove away ; ‘and 
then—then IT shall see the thorns amid the 


| orange-blossoms.”’ 


But when they had gone, when the last 
sound of the carriage-wheels had died away 
and no echo caine of the horses’ feet, then 
the blighted, embittered heart bled. 

Oh, why had Heaven been so good to this 
girl, fair of face, and so cruel to her? Why 
had love been sent to her as a fever of pain, 
as a madness of misery ? 

Yet to this girl it was a golden dream of 
happiness, realized for the present, even if 
it ended in the blackness and Litterness of 
death. 

She paced up and down the garden paths, 
by which she hollyhocks grew, and_ her 
whole soul revolted against the decree of 
Hleaven. 

Why was she old, worn, and 
Why had she no fond busband, 
children ? 

Why had she missed all that was fair and 
pleasant in life? 

The old pain and passion 
slept awoke with bitter 
arguish. 

ae ase 


haggard ? 
no sweet 


that had 
clamor, 


once 
bitter 


she cried, with clasped 


hands and upraised eyes. “Why is it? 
Merciful Heaven! Why the cross for me 
and the crown for her?) Why for me the 


bitterness of gall, for her the sweetness of 
houey® Why for her the wine of life, for 
ine the lees?"’—forgetting that there are 
secrets that will be known only when the 
whole of life lies bare before us, that life of 
which we see only part. 

Meanwhile, the happy bride and bride- 
groom had left care and trouble behind. 
The day was glorious, the bride beautiful 
and well content, if not in raptures, the 
bridegroom beside himself with delight. 
lle was so deeply, so utterly in love him- 
self that he did not observe any deficiency 
in her. 

That she was delighted, smiled at all she 
saw, enjoyed everything with such sweet 
Slinplicity, seemed enough to him. A nan 
Who is dazzled by the light of the sun does 
non see the faint light of a star. He was 8? 
i with hisown love, mighty, 5° 
and true,’’ that he not see any 
leticienecy in hers. 


es 


pure, 


tay 
did 


fie thought himself the most fortunate 
t v i that had won so fair aad 
positi 
nbered how often be had laug 
ur ced angli ig for a coronet, ali 
how with his ] iughter had been ming! , 
( tempt. 

He had seen soine of the fairest girls hes 
england led to the altar by men who were 
not worthy to touch even the bem of the! 
varie ° > - j ng 

| Barinents; yet, their vices and sins Lele 

















well gilded, no one ever resented then. He 
reinembered this, and congratulated hiim- 
selt that his marriage would be one 
of a thousand; he was married for bimself, 
for love, married to one who not only was 
ignorant of his claim to birth and fortune, 
actually detested both, and would not 
knowingly have married an = aristocrat— 
would not have married him had she known 
who he real’ vy was, for the teachings of Miss 
Atherton had sunk deeply into the heart 
and mind of her niece, 


The happy young bridegroom listened | 


with a sinile on his lips to Violet’s denun- 
ciations of the aristocracy. 

How little she dreamed that she was 
speaking to a representative man of the very 
class she abhorred! 


He was young, and the world lay bright | 


before him, 

Hie never thought of the day in which 
she would learn the truth, and perhaps re. 
sent having had such deception practiced 
upon her. 

He did not look beyond the happy pres- 
ent.this beautiful wedding-inorn,the honey- 
moon that was never toend, with the never- 
ceasing melody of its sweet love-story. 

He was too young to anticipate trouble; 
and he began his married lifeas blithly as 
if he had not had the proudest woman in 
England for his mother, and the most 
thorough hater of all aristocrats tor his wife. 


(TO BE CONTINUKD. |] 
—<—> 


The Two Lockets. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 











AM aseafaring man,and have sailed the 
seas for inany a year. 

I was born cn the ocean, they tell me, 
and [ trust when I die I shall be buried 
there. 

My ship is all I have, and takes the place 
that home and wife and children bold in 
most nen’s hearts. 

1 was not always so, though. 

Once I had other dreains and fancies. 

I was in love with the prettiest girl, the 
sweetest, the best, it seemed to me, that 
ever lived. 

She was old Captain Palmer’s daughter, 
and a belle as well asa beauty. 

People said she was a coquette ; but I did 
not believe them. 

Could she help siniling and blushing,and 
speaking softly, and looking like an angel, 
and if men fell in love with her for that,and 
asked her to marry them, must she needs 
Jove them too? 

] quarrelled with Mrs. Captain Gordon 
about her when she warned me not to lose 
inv heart toone who played with men’s 
feelings as a cat did with a mouse. 

‘Beauty like hers,’’ said, “makes women 
envious, and no woman can believe anoth- 
er can be more adinired than she is herself, 
without the use of some very evil 
witehery.” 

A‘ter that Mrs. Gordon never spoke to me 
yrain, and sie served me right. 

I believe now she said what she did from 
the best of motives, and for my good. 

You couldn't blame me, though, if you 
had seen Alice. 

After falling in love with her, of course, 
I tried to win her. 

I was voung, but I was already captain of 
aship,and I knew I could give her as good 
a home as she deserved, 

If I could make her like me, I knew that 
Captain Paliner would not object. 

And after a while I began to think that 
perhaps T could. 

At lust, I proposed to her and she accept- 
ed me, 

It was on the eve of a twelvemonths’ 
Voyage, and it was like death to tear myself 
away from her. 

When I returned it was to claim her for 
mv Own. 

We are well acquainted with the dangers 
of the sea, we sailors, if we do not fear 
then, and I telt that it was the most pru- 
dent course not to marry until 1 caine back 
froin a cruise of that length. 

It was enough to know she loved ine, and 
that I had a right to love her. 

So we said good-bye one morning,and she 
vowed to be true to ine, and I put a little 
ring on her finger, and she slipped one on 
nine, 

; I cannot believe that she did not love mo 
then. 

There were tears in hersweet eyes as I 
kissed her. 

We sailed away on a bright October day, 
and T saw the land fade intothe blue dis- 
tanee with a pang I never had thought I 
could feel at leaving land behind ine. 

Ot course, I knew letters must be few 
and far between, but they came as often as 
| could have expected thein at first, and 
When I failed to find one at any port where 
| had hoped that it should be, I knew what 
#« chance it was, and said, I know iny girl 
has written,’’ and tancied to inyself just 
What she would have suid, and made up 
inv mind to pretend to inyself that I had 
had one, 

I did not feel anxious about her, she was 


such a picture of youth, health and happi- 
ness 
\ j am f 1 =I . \ t a ’ 
is r r 
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So I sailed on over the ocean aoing 
dutv, | hope, but dreaming of my home- 


going all the while. 

At last the tiine had passed, and we were 
homeward-bound, when one tmorning—as 
fine a day as one could hope for—there was 
a sudden cry of horror trom alinost every- 
@ne on beard. 
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THE SATURDAY 


The most awful sight that can be seen 
upon the ocean had suddenly burst upon 
us—the sight of a ship on fire—a tine 
steamer, it seemed. 

But nothing was certain, for, from one 
end to the other, it was little more than a 
| sheet of flaine. 
| Itisa sight worse than any common 
| shipwreck can be, and if you have never 
| seen it, you have no idea what it is, 
| Of course, our duty was plain. 
| We must offer what help we could. 

And yet we bad a duty to our own pass- 
| engers, 
| They must not be placed in any danger 
| of the same calamity. 
| Some of thein were such cowards that 
— usto pass on without stop- 
| Others were perfectly unconscious of the 
| danger, and desired ustorisk all for the 
sake of nercy. 

— course I did what we knew best for 
all. 

And, by God's help we saved many a 
poor creature, man, wornan and child, and 
amongst them the captain of the steamer. 

He was the last to leave,and we heard all 
along how brave he was, and how forgetful 
of himself. 

When I heard his name, I knew that it 
was only what might be expected of him, 
for it was Captain Hayden, of the “Queen 
of the Sea,’’—a braver man did not live — 
and 1 thought, even as he came on board 
blackened with sinoke, and scorched with 
flaine, and exhausted with the toil and 
agony of so many awtul Lours, there could 
not be a handsomer. 

My heart opened to him as though he 
were a brother, and I stepped forward to 
welcoine him. 

When, suddenly, all my liking and ad- 
miration changed to repugnance. 

I felt a cold, sickly, horrible hate fill iny 
heart. j 

Though I forced myself to utter the 
words of welcome and sympathy, which 
werevhis due, they sounded false to my 
Own ears. 

You wonder what the reason of this 
change could be, I suppose. 

I answer einpatically, there was none 
whatever. 

No perceptible reason. 

On the contrary, there was every reason 
to admire and love hitn. 


My teelings disgusted me with imy- 
self. 
Captain Hayden’s hands were much 


burnt, and he was very much exhausted. 

I took hitn to my cabin at once, and 
helped the doctor to tnake hii comfort- 
able. 

I swore that nothing should make my 
wicked dislike for him alter my conduct in 
any way. 

Yet as I sat and watched him, after his 

ad upon my pillow, I felt myself hating 
him worse than ever. 

“Has Satan entered into me?’ I asked 
myself, and it I did not pray in words, I 
prayed at heart to be delivered from him 
at once, 

I had enough to do, of course. 

There were sufferers on board who 
needed attention, a few, not imany, thank 
Heaven, who had lost relatives. 

All were without dry clothing or com- 
forts of any kind. 

Our passengers were good to them, as 
people generally are at such times, 1 must 
say, but there was a great deal of grief and 
excitement. 

Some who had 
it. 

I shall never forget one elderly Jewess, 
who sat wringing her hands, glittering 
with rings, and lamenting her trunk. 

“It was so wery waluable, 80 wery wal- 
uable,’’ she moaned. 

And near her sata woman whose hus- 


lost money raved over 








band had been drowned, staring at her in 
ainazement, wondering amidst her grief 


| that anyone to whoin the lives of those she 


loved had been spared, could 
lost silver and gold. 

In a few hours Captain Hayden was 
amongst us, doing all he could, and refus- 
ing to be treated like an invalid, though he 
surely was one. 

Vhrough the voyage he never proved 
himself less than atrue and noble ygentle- 
nan. 

And yet I hated him, and 
help it. 

He did not guess iny thoughts, 

He thought me a stiff, forinal sort of fel- 
low, I suppose. 


weep over 


I could not 





He had inade up his mind that he ow ed 
me a great debt of gratitude for the cotmn- 
mon huimanity I had shown hitn—and one 


| day he kad an opportunity of proving it. 


It was a stormy day, and the deck was 
slippery, and the ship tossing as I never 
knew her to toss before. 

A hand we had had trouble with before, 
had been yiving us more all day,and at last 
fairly feil w fignting with a messimate. 

I had stepped between them to separate 


thein, andthe fellow had struck ine a 
blow. 

It was sudden, and 1 was not prepared 
for it. 

I stagyered under 

The vess rch ind im a wt 

” 

nad, I Lise metiy., Venu et, iny riy 
arin, and I had no power Ww save iy 


self 


*(yreat Heaven! mnust I die 
ing Alice again ?"’ I thought. 
And then a strong arin clasped me, 


Captain Hayden had saved my life ; but 
even whileltbanked him for it, surely 


without see- 


| 
| I bowed. 
| 
} 


_ was eased, asleep, with his handsome | 
e 





EVENING POST. 


} | . 

from my heart, I felt that sane strange | ° 

| bate for hiim. ; Bric-a- Brac. 
So that I wondered whetler madness 


j 
| were stealing over ine, and showed itself 
| in this way. 

| <A friend he had just provea hiins-1f, and 
| vec T felt as though he were iy enemy. 


One, too, whobad done tie some great | 
and terrible hari. 
When we caine in sight of bome again, 


we were all glad of it, I think ; you kuow 
what my reasons were, 
The voyage had scarcely been pleasant to 


any, since our wails and steays had over- 
crowded the boat. 
Tomany of them, the landing would 


bring hoine, friends, and hope agaia. 

Captain Hayden stood by my side, looking 
through a ,lass, 

“Thank Heaven !"’ he said; “there's dear 
old England, and [ am here alive again. I 
owe youadebtI never can forget, captain. 
It’s not that I’m afraid of death, but just 
now I want to live so. 

“There are things that make life sudden- 
ly precious to a man. 

“There's a dear girl yonder waiting for 
me, and it was that, not 
made me hate to die, Captain 





Markhatin. ' 


| Se 

; “Captain Hayden,” T said, “you have 
| certainly cancelled your debt to ine, You 
| have saved my life, and [ had the sane 


| reason to love it that vou have.” 

He siniled his bright, warm-hearted 
sinile. 

“T's glad to hear it,’’ he said, 

Then he put bis hand into his bosom, 

“T will show you her picture,’’ he said, 
“T have it bere.”’ 

He drew a little locket, just like the one I 
wore, from his bosom, and touched = the 
spring that opened the back, and handed it 
to me. 

I took it in inv hand, and as T touched it, 
| I feltan absolute spasm of hate for him 
| thrill my every nerve. 

It horrified ine. 

For a moment I could not see what I held 
in my hand. 

Then my vision grew clearer. 

llooked upen the portrait, and then I 
thought that IT had grown mad indeed, 

Tt was Alice Paliner's face. 

But it could not be her portrait. 

That was impossible. 

Some strange resemblance, 
more, 

“May I ask this lady’sname?"’ Tsaid. “It 
sees tome T know her.’ 

My voice sounded harsh and metallic to 
inyself as I spoke. 

“Perhaps vou do,’’ he said. “She is Miss 
Paiier—Captain Paliner’s daughter.” 





nothing 


“Hor hair on the other side,’’ said he, “1 
| think it is the lovelilest that ever grew.” 
He turned it towards ine, 

“Tt is the loveliest thatever grew,” T re- 
| ated, in the same unnatural voice. **May 
ask if you have been long engaged ?” 
| “*Motlong,”’ he said. “We had not been 
| out of port two weeks when you met us, 
|} and we had notthen been engazed a month. 
A case of love at first sight. 

“T saw her and Joved her 
|} moment. I do not see how any man could 
help it.” 

I understood now whv I had hated 
man, despite all his good qualities. 

1 had known what he had doneto me in 
some inexplicable manner. 

A moment inv hand trembling and eold 
as ice, rested on the locket in iy 
for a moment a fiendish joy ae, 
as I thought that I could inake hitn as 
iniserable as I wasinyself, by showing him 
the locket that rose and fell with the aching 
throbs of my agonized heart. 

Then the inan within me composed the 
coward, 

“T congratulate you, Captain Hayden," I 
said. 

“Tf the lady is as good as she is 
you have secured a prize.”’ 

“There can be no doubt of that,’’ he said. 
“Thank you.”’ 

] walked away. 

When I was out of his sight, I took the 
locket L wore fromm iny bosom, and tossed 
it into the sea, 

I believe he thought me the 
| greeably forimal man living. 
| . I believe, grateful as he was to ine, ie 
| also struggled witha blind dislike when 
we tet. 

3ut an hour or two after we shook hands 
and bade each other adieu, with polite 
hopes that we should meet again. 

We never did. 

Nor did Tever see Alice Paliner more ; 
but she did not anarry Captain Hayden; 
doubtless she jilted tin as sie had jilted 
; ine and other tien before ime, 

I heard thatthe husband she chose at last 

was avery rich man. 

Doubtless she never intended to 
, any other. 

Iv she is alive, she isa middle-aged wo 

ian now. 


this 


lyoMeootn t 


1 sseSSsC 


lovely, 





most disa- 


marry 


Iain an old man, and Captain Hayden's 
beard was while When this Vessel wernt 
dow ff the Berinudas, five vears ayo. 

(>) ‘ w. ur ul j ’ 
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But is r ie I the ¥V iy ‘ r 
inte the Sea, WU ber hair and her ia 
face. 

It is not love forher that has kept 

i ginyle, only when one tiiids a certa 
tian beartin wh a kas as) tris i 


low thing, Le is apt to doubt ail ot ” 





cowardice, that | 


| many other Irish 
' to transiate or change 
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—— 


REFINEMENT.—In the time of Chanecer, 
it waa concidered os a sign of a polite educa. 
tion, notto wet the tinger deep in the dishes, 
forks not being then in use, 

KILLING A GNAT.—St. Macarius, having 
one day killed a guat that stung hin, lived 
SIX Inonths in a swWatup exposed to the bite 
olevery insect, asa penance, 

Ilipk Kervces.—In 1327 raw skins of 
cattle, suspended on stakes, were made use 
of justead of kettles, to boil imeat, in the 
north of Mogland and in Seotlaud. 

HoNesTy.—A journal soine time ago 
offered a school prize for the best essay on 
“Honesty.” Of the twenty-three responses 
received a large proportion proved to have 
been stolen, and One, & poem, was stolen 
entire, 

Tit Citnese Way.—The Chinese pay 
their bills vearly, instead of montuly or 
weekly, as is generally the customs in this 
country amoug those who pay them at ail, 
When a bill is presented and one is a little 
Short, it must be nice to say :—"Ah, yes; | 
have been a little disappointed to-day; just 
step in next year when you are passiny."’ 
| We like the Chinese systein. 

CHANGE OF NAME.—King Edward, of 
England once had «a law tnade against some 
| Irish of certain names. In obedience to 
| this law the Shanachs took the names of 
ox, the MeGabhans or MeGowans that of 
Sinith,and the Geals the name of White. 
In consequence of this statute of Edward 
families were induced 
their names into 


English. 
Crans.—In the Spice Islands the eral 
birgos was observed by Professor Buknicre 





are here. 





| account of his phenomenal ugliness 


at the same | 


kept in pens to fatten for the table as swine 
The intelligence of these is re- 
markable. In opening a cocoanut they 
always tear off the husk at the end upon 
which are the eyes and then introduce the 
sinall anterior feet to pick out the meat, or 
they break the shell with their large claws, 
They use the busks to line their nests, 
which are robbec yearly by the Malays, 
who use them in the manutacture of tats, 
rugs, ete, 

UaLty Men.—Vauvenargues, the Frene!: 
author, found himself such a picture of 
horror after recovering trom an attack of 
simall-pox that he refused to appear in so 
ciety, but going Into seclusion, nade the 
world his debtor for his books, Hilsenbery 
the Prussian naturalist, was distinguished 
by the natives of Madagascar with the sur 
name of “The Fright.’ Becker having ct 
nied the existence of tie devil, was adjurcd 
by La Mouneie to complete his good work 
and tree humanity frou all its terrors by 
suppressing his own = portrait. Searrou's 
® tow 
familiar to need mention, 

SomMeE DATES.—IS07.) A steauiboat on the 
Hudson. ISI7, Stoves first appear in meet 


ing houses, ISIS, A steamboat on Long 
IslandSound., ISI, A steatier goes across 
the Atlantic. ISZ5. Gis in Boston. Coal. 
| Steel pens take the place of quills,  Isz3. 
tufllos disappear frou shirt fronts, ls2o. 


Love apples are tasted hesiiatingly, but are 
found novel and palateable, and are called 
tomatoes, and used as ave BS, A 
railroad tuiit. 1854. Matches used instead 
of the tinder box. IS87. First paper mioney 
used, calred shin. plasters, Kenvelopes 
1300. Dayuerreoty pes are taken. 
eetrie message . S47 
invented, LOM, Choemun 
Only ono tnessaye Bent lor about 


petable, 


IGA. 
first usec. 
shh. 


Sewluy 


first ¢ Ment 
machines 
eable laid. 
ten years, 

THe SHor Violin. —A propos of Paganini 
the latmous player, we are reminded of his 
Sabot Violin and the story be longing to it. 


During the winter of 1838 a large box was 
brought by the Nortiandy diligence forth: 
musician them residing in Paris. On Cope ns 
bboy Che teok tre found two luner boxes anc 
Wilhin, Wrapped in tissue paper, a wooden 
Le nil a boercrys y the ‘yreat yepius’ 
to perforin im pu coon this shoe. Payanin 
tnentioned t MS An Ttnipertinenee lo iis 
frie nel, the Chevalier cle Bir le. The latter 


a Vien 


Ihiggeritait 


took tiie Suatrot t ‘atnaker who, with 
wonderful ¥, Converted it into a 
musical instrument, and on this the great 
artist fhis most exquisite 
fantasias. tis handwriting on aslip of pa 


verforuied Sole 


per upot the violin testifies to the truth of 
the story. This sabot violin was sold at 
auction in Paris about ten years ago. 
MAKING LACK.—There is a pretty love 
story told in connection with the introduc 
tion Of the imanuficture of tine jace into 
Brussels, A poor yout gir natned Grer 


’ 
trude, was dying tor Veofa young tan 


whose Wealth preciu bevel tii hierpes sf guiar 
riage. One night, as she sat weepiinig,a lady 
entered terecottioce, and Without saving a 
word, placed in her lap a eushion with its 
bobbins filled with thread The lady then, 
With perieet slielice, Showe { her how to 
make ail sorts of delicate patterns anc ¢ t 
plicated stitelwes, As «claviiyiit ipproaciied, 
naiden liad learned ti art ned ¢ 
“ r is sit 4 Lisseapoy ’ j { 
price of the im Ss lice soon 
i rutile Ls ‘ ! 
4a t r 
‘wa ‘ 
t> ‘s i 
fr “ t | 
r ius J ler 
s wis " . 
ei “ v 4 eCa © , and the 
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HOME. 





Home t« not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures Lung and gilded, 
Home is where affection calls, 
Filled with shrines the heart has builde® 


Home! Go watch the faithful dove, 
Salling ‘weath the heaven above ne; 
love; 


Home le where there ‘se one to 


lHiome le where there's one to love us 


Home is not merely roof and room, 
It needs something to endeer It, 
Home le where the heart can bloom, 
Where there's someching kind to cheer it 


What is home wlth none to meet, 

None te weleome, none to greet us? 
Home is and only eweet— 

When there's one we love to meet us. 


weet 





TWICE MARRIED. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE NEMESIS OF 


LOVE,”’ “BARBARA GRAHAM,” 


ETC ETC., ET( 


CHAPTER XXXIIIL.—[CONTINUED. ] 

T wasterrible to watch that strony 
Farmer Herbert, asthe story was 
folded to him, 

The whiteness of death crept slowly over 
his noble face, bis bands grew cold as 
drops of anguish stole out) in his broad 
forehead, and = stood there like globuies 
of ice, 

tut he listened in silence till the doctor 
had tinished the tale of his long suspicions, 
and their gradual confirmation. 

Of constant and solitary meetings 
tween Evan Lioyd and his child. 

The too evident causes for her 
and extreme depression. 

Finally, the information the doctor had 


nan, 
ule 


1oe, 


he 


ill-health 


recently obtained, that young Lloyd was 
about to be married to Laura de St. Ii- 
Jaire. 

Then Llewellyn Herbert started to his 


feet, and dashed the physician's hand from 
him. 


“Is this thing true?’ he hissed out in a 
low, hoarse voice. 

“] fear, nay, I amcertain, itis true,”’ re- 
plied the doctor, for he dared not evade 


the question by any false hopes, 

Then the strong mnan’s agony broke forth 
in a low, hoarse, moaning noise, and hoe 
sank on bis chair, and, hiding his face in his 
hands, leant on the table before hin,whieh 
actually shook with the violence of his 
powerfal frame, that rocked to and fro un- 
der the tearful storin of anguish, 

At last he raised his) band, and months 
of agony seemed stamped on his wan,som- 
bee cheeks and rigid features, fixed in- the 
astern calmness of despair. 

The doctor spoke to hin unheeded. 

Hleseemed searcely aware of his presence 
but suddenly rose, and walked towards the 
door, 

Kut the doctor, springing to the doorway, 
and standing betore it with a deterinined 
air and unflinehing look, in spite of 
the farmer's impatient frowns, oppressed 
his exit. 

“Herbert,” said he, ‘where are you 
ing?” 

“For vengeance!" he 

eance on the guilty! 
f, tor, 

“Tam a desperate, hopeless 
cannot answer for myself.” 


g' d- 


exclaimed ; **ven- 
Dou't thwart ime, 


man, and 


“Liewellvn Herbert,’ cried the doctor, 
sterniv;: ‘have you forgotten that venye- 
ance belonyeth to od, and that He, the 


Binless one, Spoke peace to the poor Magada- 


len taken in ber sin before His) merciful 
eve”? 

“Dare notto judge where He showed 
mercy,’ 

“Man, nan, you urge me too sorely,” 


said Hlerbert. 


“She is no longerachild of mine, but a 
poor, wu itv, ungrateful outeast from otny 
hearth; from this hour [disown her; but 
he, the villain, shall not eseape to exult 
over the tisery he has wrought. Let 


me pass, | say, lest you should be the first 
Vietion.” 

“Madinan! back, Tsay, back!" said the 
doctor, with unflinching eve and voice, 
“you leave not this room. Llewellyn Her- 
bert, till you can say asa Christian should, 
The Lord's will be done.’ 

“Never did auy creature 
his heart, but he had cause 
“The Lord's name be praised.’ 

“Where is your faith, man, your submis- 
sion, vour humility asa sinner? 

“IT know these principles to be in) your 
heart, let therm sustain you in this awful 
hour.” 

The doctor's voice had sunk from = stern 
eounmand to ealin soothing adinonition,and 


from 
atter, 


that 
sav 


SAV 
to 


Herbert's overwrought brain was not. in- 
sensible to the tannliar words, 
He sank on his knees before the = old, 


fainiiliar place , Where for inany a long vear 
his simple family devotions had been otfer- 
ed up, and for sorte noments there was 
pr i silence in the apartinent. 

, @ rome more with a pale 

tn i I this band t 
' 6 
’ 

j ‘ aa 9 ) | i! r 1@ poor 
wretched « 1, and perhaps in time I unay 
even forgive the man who has deceived 
her. 

“Remember the weaker ones, mv good 
friend, and gather strength, saidthe doc 
to. the tears standing in his eyes. 

“y i must support your wife, and guide 
back the erring one,’ 


| The farmer shudderea Visibly, but Dr. 
Davis, saw that the best remedy for the ter- 

rible grief would be to be forced to come 
| fort and support Mrs, Herbert,and without 
another word he fetched the territied moth- 
er into the room, and left the husband and 
wife towether. 

None knew what passed in that wretched 
hour botween that stricken parr. 

Woen the door opened and the doctor 
once inore joined them, Herbert's arin was 
round bis wile, and his look bent on her 
with a tore tender gaze than in the first 
hours of their wedded lite. 


is than T ans. 

“She had the grace to forgive atonce, 
was I—I], the strong one—wheo fell in 
hour of trial.” 

“Oh, hnoshand, do not speak #o,"’ said his 
wife, subinissively : “how can a tmother 
help forgiving her ehild! There is no 
merit in that. 

“Only let us go, it is so long already, and 


It 
the 





we inust bring her home and comfort her 

in her sorrow and shame, Must we not, 
Llewellyn?” 

It was long since she had used the old 

| appellation of their youth, but they were 

drawn together by the strong cords ol 

| syinpathy in acomimon grief, and the old 


love revived in their hearts. 
“With God's help we will, my wife,’ re- 
plied Herbert. 


Then the three loving, Sorrowing friends 


of the poor, unhappy fugitive, arranwed 
with rapid, terrified haste, plans for her 
discovery and comfort. 

In atvew minutes more, the parents and 
the yood doctor set offom their several 
Ways, to trace the poor girl in =o her 
tliggiat. 

It was growing dark, and Herbert took 
Wilh hitnia lantern, witha terrible though 
mistaken conviction in hiss heart, that it 
Hmivht be needed to salisty his worst fears 
nhout the Poor vir, 

hears that he dared not breathe even to 
Dr. Davis, 

They went on—and on—and on—that si- 


Jent stricken pair, and never paused but 
exXainine some more concealed reeess, or 
eall on Winifred in loving subdued tones, 


which, if she could lear them, would as- 
sure her trembling heart. 

At last they came to the miill stream, 
from which her life had so recently been 


saved, and Llewellyn Herbert knelt down 
and held his lantern over the callin still wa- 
ter. 
sutall was quiet. 
There wos no ripple, no object floating on 


their surface confirmed his sickening ter- 
rors, and with a heartfelt thanksgiving he 
rose from his kKieos, und taking his wife's 


arin Once tere, they toosw their way to the 
wood, holding the lantern close to the 
ground in hopes of tractoy some marks that 
night wide their course, 

At last a wiad exclatuation burst from the 
tnother’s lips. 

“Husband—Liewellyvn, is’ here! 
Look ! that is her veil: see, it has drepped, 
caught ino one of the bousos no doubt, and 


she 


she poorchild, not heeding it in) her tmis- 
ery. . 

This apparent clue redoubled the | anx- 
lous search of the poor parents, 

It was with vet imore rapid steps that 
they took their way into the wood, and it 
was then that theery, willing, vet lovits 
and tender in its tone, came sadly and 
fruitiessly on the might wand, 

“Winny, Winoy!iayv child, my ehild! 
come | i 

Phe echoes only answered the appeal, 
and sick and taint with terror and = disap- 
polntiment, the wretched pair sat down on 
the trunk of the verv tree where their 
child lad so lately rested, their armas round 
eech other, and comtorted in the best of all 
human love, even in that terrible 
hour. 

“We will wait; she must come back. She 


is here; and when the day dawns, we shall 


tind her,’ said tie father. 


“Yes, yes, anid ] Shall Know her Step - 
the verv rustie ot her dress—even in the 
darkness, if She tioves in the night.’ re 


plied the poor mother, 

“T eould not go home now 
here, Llewellyn.’ 

‘There they sat—that sad, silent 
hours. 


I know she is 


pair—for 


Sometimes, whenthe night air chilled 
the wife, the husband would take her in 
his arms, and Console her ipainst = lis 
heart. 

And evenin that wretched hour Mrs, 
Hierbert felt the sweetness of that noble 
husband’s love, whieh she bad but. too 
little appreciated in her busy domestie 
life. 

Morning came, and the search was re- 


newed, but to no avail. 

Not a trace of the fugitive was there and, 
weary and beart-stricken, the parents re- 
turned to their 

“She wiust back,"’ they 
said, piteously, as if to cheat their own t , 
rors 


home, 


she will eome 


“Po-rnorrow she will return, and. find 
how little she has to dread—how our ive 
will swallow up our disy sure.’ 

Poor Winitred! 

If ashe had ' ‘ ky yA Y f < 
had | t sted I t 4 
d “What is this in lant req st y 

have to make ?’’ 

Evan sat by the side of his betrothed, in 


the room especially devoted to her use, the 
prettiest though smallest of the suite of re 
ception-rooms in the London furnished 
house which they 


had enyaged for the 
j casion of the double weddings, 


“Doctor,” he said, “how imuch better she 


to | 


| his worship, and to that he would offer 
| the 


| 
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Very beautiful and very happy she look- 
ed in that luxurious apartinent, tor Paul, 
instinetively conseious that his future bro- 
ther-in-law would be best gratified by a 
display of wealth and elegance on the oc- 
casion of the marriage, had chosen A splen- 
didiv furnished house, with the intention, 
if it pleased Laura's fastidious Laste, to buy 
and bestow it on the new pair as a Wedding 
present. 


Laura admired beauty in all its| 
fortis, 
All ber lite she had been accustomed to | 


luxurious surroundings,and it was her nat- 
ural atinosphere, 

She could have flung them aside without 
a sigh had the good of a beloved object. re- 
quired it. 

Proud of her lover—glorying in his fair 
person and strong character—she worship- 


ped where a weaker nature would omy 
have loved, 
She exulted in her power of bestowing 


on hit almost prineely wealth. 

Had it been his pleasure and her power 
todo so, she would have flung all the spoils 
of nature and art at his feet. 

Ilis step thrilled her like inusic 

His sinile imade her happiness more per- 
fect. 

Her cheek bloomed and 
redder under it. 


her lips grew 


The white eyelids grew tremulous. as 
they drooped to shade the exquisite joy 
that sparkied beneath thein, 

AL such inoments she was more than 
beautiful, 

Kivan, too, was happy after a fash- 
jon. 

liis strony, hard, tervid nature—lax in 


principle and strong in will—absolutely 
ignorcd the wrong he had done, and sinoth- 
ercd—erushed with an iron deterimination 

the efforts of conscience and memory to 
touch his heart. 

Was that lovely, child-like girl of the old 
fartnhbouse—the humble love of his boyish 
days—to breal. up bis nagnificent fortunes 

to drag hin down to obseurity and com- 
parative poverty—to force him to relinquish 


the glorious creature who was his very 
slave? 
No, he was a traitor, but not a 


coward, 

He had chosen the shrine of ambition for 
up 
sacrifices of every honest 
every honorable feeling. 

And when darker memories would. still 
intrude, and the image of Henry Allnutt 
rise up in the hours of darkness and in lis 
troubled dreams, he silenced the unpleas- 
ant whispers of couscience by the sophistry 
that it was “aceident,’’ mot — bah !—the 
odious, horrible word ‘murder ’ could not 
must not be pronounced, even by his) busy 


| brain. 


It had been, be could honestly assert,un- 
inteptional—a tnore sudden movement of 
passion, and not to be classed with the 
durker crime, which in his mere troubled 
moments it strove to call itself. 

And then the prospect of bis sister's tiar- 


riage made him yet more speciously  salis- 
fied with hinaself. 

It was his dotng—that brilliant settle- 
mentol the pretty Lucy's. 

Ilis parents might henceforth dismiss 
anxiety for their children, and = live only 
lor themselves, 

Were these solid benefits to be thrown 


aside fora rude, superstitious seruple,when 
too, he f@ad provided for the real comfort 
and safety of his whilour love, and shield- 
ed her from the consequences of their miut- 
ual iinpradence ? 

It was about a week before Evan's own 
fainily were expected in) London, when, as 
usual, he bad arrrived in Eaton Square on 
his daily visit, and been greeted by Laura 
With an uausual degree of the — pretty 
blushes and sweet, shy coquetry ef happy 
love, and «a rather timidly proffered request 
for some Wished-for boon. 

Vhe reply whieh commenced our present 
chapter had not yet met au explanation of 
1S nature, 

“Come, iny pet, what is it ?"’ he said, half 
inpatiently; tor, despite his bravada,there 
Wasa certain uneasy Consciousness that 
made him a coward at any unusual oecur- 
renee or trifling mystery, 

“T want your sanetion 
dear Evan,” sie replied. 


to an invitation, 


“PT have just written for that lovely girl 
who saved tiv lite to come to our fetes. I] 
should so like her to be a bridesinaid of 


nine and Lucy's.” 

Ivan started, and the dark frown on 
face, though momentary, could not 
the notice of one who hung on his 
look, 

“Do vou mean Miss Herbert, Laura ? 
What follv, nay, inadness, even to think of 
such a thing! 

“A fartiner'’s daughter 
bridesmaid fora 
Hilaires.”’ 

“She saved the life of a daughter 
De St. Hilaires,”’ 


his 
escape 
every 


Visitor 
De 


is 
daughter 


no 
of the 


or 
St. 


of the 
said Laura, reproachfully, 


“and your sister told ine she was her dear- 
est friend.” 

There was some resentinentin the tone 
ind look, some of the old proud spirit that 
had been almost subdued of late; and 
Kiva it to recover himself. 

Miva rest Laura, said he, “] beg 
S | AS 4 

49 y wrt } Line vc np 
ithe neghhorhood, but that is no reason 
why the connection should continue or ex 


tend to vou, 

‘I snall therefore be obliged if you never 
illude to the subject again.’’ 

T.sure colored. 

It was a new thing for Evan 
ne to her, 


to assume 


ree al { 


affection, | 








‘I am sorry for it, Evan,” she repli 
‘as I have already written to ask ucy 
about my little plan, though of course gu)}). 
ject to your approval afterwards. I thought 
it would be a pleasant surprise.” 

For the first time since their uaint- 
ance with each other, Evan Lloyd turned 
on bis betrothed with the angry frown, the 
flashing, indignant of those deep, dark 
eves which had so often struck terror int» 
his gentle mother’s heart. 

“Thank yeufor your consideration for 
ny wishes, Miss de St. Hilaire. 

“It is rather superfluous to ask iny opin. 
ion after you have chosen to act contrary tv 
all you knew of my feelings about that 
girl. 

“However, itisas wellto know what | 
wave to expect in future,” 

For a moment the hot blood dyed Laura's 
cheeks, half from indignation, half fro, 
astonishment and fear at the outburst, and 
the abrupt gesture which flung off the hand 
that rested tenderly on his. 

“Mr. Lloyd—Evan,”’ she began, with a 
voice that she intended should be proud 
and dignitied, but which fairly broke down 
in a choking sob. 

Had it been Winifred Herbert,this col) is 
ion would have ended in a passion = of 
tears. 

Laura de St. Hilaire was made ot prouder 
stuff, and she forced back the rising tcars 
and subdued the hysterical sobs that cameo 
swelling into her throat. 

It had more power over Evan's stern na- 
ture than the most passionate indulgence 
of grief orindignation; it was something 
kimmdred to his own high spirit. 

Besides, he had too imucih at stake to risk 
offending her. 

“Forgive me, dearest,’ he said, drawing 
her towards lin in spite of her half resist- 
ance ; **you have so spoiled ine with your 


sweet, undeserved devotion that I am 
in danger of getting arbitrary) and 
morose, 

“The truth is, there are circuinstances 


connected with the Herberts that are pain- 
fulandannoyingto me. and which you 
cannot possibly know. 

“ilowever, I dare say it is not too late to 


stop any mischief, except the tears my 
evi. Kwaper brought into those beautiful 
eyes” 


‘He kissed the moist cheeks and the wari 
quivering lips, and murimured words of 


| tender self-reproach, till all trace of resent- 





mentor doubt hed passed from Laura’s 
loving heart, and left her more completely 
his slave than ever. 

The approach of footstsps, judiciously 
loud aud slow, roused the lovers fro 
this happy state of reconciled tender- 
ness, 

It was a servant with 
and her brother. 

Iivan went to the window, while the girl 
opened those that belonged to her, till an 
exclamation of surprise and horror recalled 
him to her side. 

“Oh, Evan, 
claimed, 

‘*Luey savs that the sweet, beautiful girl 
has suddenly disappeared froin her hoime, 
and the whole village isin grief and = eon- 


letters for Laura 


how dreadful!’ she ex- 


sternation. 

“They are afraid something too terrible 
even for Lucy to write it: and the 
poor parents are perfectly heart- 


broken, 

“Oh, | am so grieved! 
happened to her ?” 

Laura was still examining Lucy’s letter, 
in hopes of discovering some fresh bit of 
information that might be more satisfactory 
and did not see the strange look of terror 
and remorse that caine on Evan’s face us 


What can have 


| she was speaking. 


The deep, red spots on 
restless, and anxious 
that spoke of 
terror within. 

But, sudden as was the intelligence, and 
wide and vague the fears which it at once 


the checks, tle 
vlance of the eyes, 
uneasy, conscience-stricken 


occasioned, he quickly regained his = mis- 
| tery over both body and tind, and before 
his silence was too remarkaule, he was 
| able toreply quite naturally to Laura’s 
| next anxious question. 
| “What can have become of Ler, 


Evan ?” 

“My dear girl,” he replied, “how can I 
possibly fortn any idea of what could actu- 
ate the poor child? 

“Hut, stay—I think I have one elue that 
inay explain the mystery. 

“Did not Luey say that Mr. Thornton had 
left Llanover when she wrote last ? ~ 
“I have been thinking too much of you, 
to remember any such minor matters «5 

that.”’ 

“Yes, he is away for some weeks,” sid 
Laura. 

“But, surely—oh, Evan, how can 
imagine such a thing?’ 

“Imagine what?—naugbty, scandals 
fiancee” said Evan, with a forced play!ul- 
ness, quite foreign to such an occasion. 
only intimated that a romantic, secluded 
little creature like Miss Herbert, ani 4 
tender-hearted young curate, might, wit! 
out committing any great crime, fall in ove 
With each other.” 

“No, Evan, you are quite wrong,” S!/ 
Laura, gravely. 

‘Mr. 'T 


you 


noble-hearté« 
hd UNprincipie 


rnton was too 


was a 
ghasilentand generous 
acl have been gulit 
such unpardonable baseness,’’ 

‘Is it unpardonable, Laura ?’’ he ask‘ 


inever 


and the tone was low and anxious. 
‘*‘Unpardonable to steal away 4 girl from 
her home and parents, and induce her ” 
Violate every duty of a woman al , 
daughter ?’’ said Laura, “Surely you nt - 
} not ask, Evan.”’ : 





tela 
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“Well, well, you need not look so right- 
eously indignant, ny beautiful em press,’’ 
said Evan. 

“] daresay I am terribly lax in my ideas, 
being two much in love uyself to be very 
severe on Others, | 

“And now, speak my pardon,and I must 
be off, for I bave an engagement thatought 
to have been kept an hour since. 

“T will be with you again in the evening. 
Come, one sinile before I go.”’ 

Laura received the embrace and obeved 
the request, as wellas a sad wand uneasy 
heart would allow, tor a simile ol 
pardon, 

She was depressed and gloomy, full of 
vague uneasiness and doubts, which she 
would not contess, even to herself. 

Could it be that her idol was unworthy 
oft the bigh pedestal on which she had 
placed him. 

She had endowed him with noble senti- 
nents and high aspirations which,were but 
the ideal creations of her own fancy? 

Her brother had more than once oop. 
veved this, by looks if not words, before 
the irrevoeable step had been taken, 

She would not, could) not believe> even 
her ealin, indulgent Paul, where she her- 
self was concerned, 

Ile was too anxious, too fastidious on her | house, 
behalf. “Oh, there’s no objection to my answer- 

The voung girl’s romance had that | ing,’’ said the woman. ‘I've done nothing 
morning reeeived a sudden and cruel to make me ashamed of inv name, though 
shoek, which she would not have confessed «some folks may find it convenient to forget 
even to herself, theirs.’’ 

It was but the first awakening from her Ivan scowled, 
dream, and she willingly closed her eyes “My name is Rachel Harper, Mr, Lloyd, 


He fairy trembled at the idea of facing 
the misery and reproaches of the injured 
girl, and the measure which woula be ne- 
cessary to guard against the mischief she 
night do, 

Then he drew a deep breath, cleared bis 
throat of the huskiness that rattled in it, 
ind, opening the door, strode into the room 
With astern, defiant air. 

As he entered, the woinan rose and made 
a slight curtsy before he could recover frou, 
his astonishinent at ber appearance, 

_It was not the slight,lovely form of Win- 
ifred Herbert, buta tall, thin, careworn, 
hard-featured woman who stood silently 
before him. 

“Who are you?” he demanded, angrily, 
| incensed at the unnecessary expenditure of 
alarin and wrath. ‘How dare you wait tor 
me in iny OWb apartinents without perimis- 
sion?’’ 

“I wonder you don’t remember me, Mr. 
Lloyd,” she replied, in a harsh voice; “iuy 
husband and I used to work tor you when 
you had Lianover Mill, and it was the 
burning of that which ruined us.”’ 

“I aim not bound to remember every lazy 
lout that worked in that accursed place!’’ 
exclaimed Evan,angrily. ‘Auswer ime at 
onee, Woman, or leave the room and the 


” 


-« 


again. and iny husband is Jonas Harper, one of 
ivan was a man, she only a wo-) the very best hands at your iill, though I 
rary, snv it.’’ : 
bere must be a difference in their ‘Harper, Harper,’ repeated Evan; ‘where 


ways of looking at things, and perhaps he | did vou live?” 
knew much that he would not choose “Our cottage was close to the bridge, Mr. 
ty tell her as to the sad affair = at 
Lianover. 

Hlow esuld she doubt and blame him 
4 Comparallve stranger ? | 

It was unworthy of her and = of 
him. 

The girl's wari heart gushed with new 
tenderness for the lover she fancied she had 
wronged. 


wood; and no bad home neither, as times 
for | go.” 

“And what do you want?” he asked, in a 
Sharp voice, 

“My husband isill, sir; he has been out 
| of work ever since your will was burned; 
he wants help.” 

“A pretty thing, if Tam to be responsi- 
bie for the idleness of every seamp that 
to work for ne,” replied Evan. “1 shall 
do nothing for you, or a whole gang would 
be on me.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

YVAN Lloyd left Eaton Square in a 

« state of chronic disquiet and vexation, Sul we shall starve,sir;we have nothing 

d which speedily burst forth into a tem- | left,’ ‘said the woman. We inust have help, 
pest of-rage and alarm, in which all the | or ws 
persons and events that were concerned in 
the present and future acts of his lite’s 
drama came in for their share. 

The ungovernable folly of Winifred, and 
the infamous carelessness or treachery of 
Hugh Evans, were especially anathema- 
tised. 

Whether Hugh had had anything to do 
with the disappearance of Winifred or not, 
lie was equally to blame. 

He had either acted with most glaring 
clumsiness and stupidity, or most copsui- 
inate and alarming treachery. 

Suppose Winifred was on her way to him 
orto Laura ? 

Suppose the whole tale caine out betore 
his narriage secured him the enjoyinent ot 
all he had sehemed and sinned tor, and 
from the very pinnacle of wealth and lux- 
ury which he had all but reached,be should — 1s. 
be hurled down into disgrace, poverty, and 
hi poe lessness! 

The thought was maddening. 

\tthatinomentthe young man could 
have crushed the unhappy, guiltless cause 
of his alarin beneath his feet, had she su I- 
denly appeared before him, and gone = on. 
his hard, relentless course, unmindful of 
her death agony. 

\nd vet, paradoxical as it nay appear,he 
loved Winifred Herbert as he never nad 
and never would the splendid and noble- 
ininded Laura de St. Hilaire. “T shall take no sach worthless coin, Mr. 

Butthe love was  erusShed, sinothered,  [loyd. "is gold we want, and bank notes, 
dormant, under the overwhelining force of | too—enough to keep us for a year or so,and 
ainbition and selfish pride and flattered then we shall see our way a bit.’ 
selt-love, The young man’s) patience was now ex 

The vietiin was indeed fastened to the car hausted. 
of Juggernant in that despotic mind. He polled the bell rope violently, and i 

It will be fairly inferred that Evan asuspicious:y Short tine it) was answered 
Liovd was in no very placable mmood when hy Jackson. 
he once more found himself at the door of “Turn that woman out,’ 
his apartinents in Green Street. “and if she comes again, hand her over to 

The servant who answered his knock saw | the police. She is either drunk or crazy, 
at once that his master was “up the spoul,’” and you are an idiot for having adi.itted 
to use his own elegant siareiacheny. ~ her.” 

“If you please, sir,’’ he reinarked Geter- Jackson advanced a step, 
eutly, “there’s a person waiting to see you And then the woman quickly drew back, 
—~4 Woman, sir.”’ with an air of dignity,and waved biu frou 

Visions of Winifred crossed Evan's dis- | her. 
turbed mind, and his face grew crimson “Don'taay a fingeron me,or it will be 
With fear and rage. | tne worse for you, young wian,’’ she said, 

**Raseal ! how dared you to admit her?’ | seorntully. “Evan Lloyd, is this your an 
he shouted. swer, and without asking a single question 

“IT have a great mind to dismiss you at | as tothe reason of my demand?’ 
once,” “Another moment, and vouw'll go with 





“Or what?” said Evan. 

The woman was silent; but her defiant, 
proud look irritated the young tnan exceed- 
ingle’, 

“IT tell vou what, woinan,’'he continued, 
“this is no workhouse for 
am T to be iuiposed upon by any 
any bullying. There's a trifle for you, but 
if ever you come near the house again, I'l) 
bave vou cominitted tora rogue and vaga- 
bond, There, leave the room instantly, | 
tell you,” 

Ile held out half a crown, but the woman 
folded her aris, and stood without reply- 
ing or moving. 

“Are you mad, 
asked. 

“Tam not deaf, young man,’ she replied; 
“and itis not L who ami mad, if either of us 


’ 


wotnan, or deaf?" he 


Kvan here lost all) patience, and was 
aboutto ring the bell to have the intruder 
expelled, when a strange thisgiving stopped 
lit. 

The woman lookea no common begyving 
ltaposter. 

There wasa qinlet detfianee, a moeking 
curl of the thin Lins, that of some 
hidden objeet. 

“Speak out, woman,’ said he. “What do 
you tnean by this ! "Take the 
money, and wo,” 


spoke 


MISolemes 


said bis taster, 


. 


Liovd, and right between the mill and the 


mendicants, mer | 
tales or | 
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of the young man's disturbed state of mind 
was to be attributed, took her way through 
the various narrow streets and alleys till 
She came to acourt, whose densely popu- 
lated and wretched dwellings were a great 
| contrast tothe aristocratic and airy tman- 
|} sions within five minutes’ walk of the lo- 
ality. 

She entered one of the high, narrow 
houses next the extremity of this court,and 
ascended the dark staircase till she came to 
the second floor, and opened a door of a tol- 
erably large but low room in the front of 
the building. 

It was tenanted by a spare, imnorose-look- 
ing tnan,in a threadbare suit of rusty black, 
evidently not originally mmade for his tall, 
bony figure, 

Hfis face was a peculiar one- -plain to ug- 
liness, and shaded by iron-gray*hair of un. 
usual length, and though expressive of no 
ordinary acateness, was stamped with a 
most dogged, stern, bloodhound-like ex- 
pression of deterinination and ‘untorgiving- 
ness of temper. 

He wassuch aman as is seldon found in 
London, or the southern counties of Eng 
land, but not so rare among the = stalwart, 
hardy, rugged natives of the North; whose 
natures are strong and unpliable, whether 
for good or evil. 

Weakness and vacillation are not the 
) Stilings of that population, ‘and neither 
| their friendship nor their enmity is lightly 
to be disregarded, 





Jonas Harper, though a faithtul, was no 
pleasing type of his countrymen — in 
the original constitution of his) character; 
but it was now warped and hardened by 
circumstances and evil associations, 

Aud his wife’s was no kindly, womanly, 
disp sition, to soften or correct 
bitter, unscrupulous temper of her 
band. 
| “Well, Rachel, what did he say?’ he 
asked, lifting his eves from a daily 
paper he was reaping. ‘Did he give 
anything?” 

“Yes, insulis and words vot tit for a dog, 
and half a crown to drive them in deeper,” 
was the reply. 

“And you took it?” 
fiercely. 

“Are you a fool, Jonas Harper,or turned 
softall of asudden? Why, it would have 
eutinyv very flesh to have held it for a meo- 
nentinainy hand, Took it! Yes,to throw 
it at the insolent, mean, contemptible strip- 
ling,’ she replied bitterly. “My = father 
hated the whole race as he hated the aris- 
tocracy, and that’s saying something, any 
way. 

“Yes, your father knew how to hate, Ra- 
chel, and you take after him,’ said 
“It wasn'tany wonder, neither, consider 
ing the world was not over fond of, or even 
kind to him. It was equal measure, any- 
way. You didn’t expect to come to this 
when vou were at Salford bThigh School, Ra- 
ehel, and the old tian manager of Banks’ 
Pity that bad blood yot between 
| them. It was diamond cut diamond when 

they got to logyverheads. Something like 

ny precious young taster and ine, eh, old 
wotumn ?” 
“You take it coolly, anyhow, Jonas ; I 
thought you'd bave been in as deep a rage 
fasl was. Why, Leould have taken him 

mid sStranglea his sneering, hypocritical 

Dreath in his very throat’ 

“Why, Rachel, wotman 
for jnore Setse thatthe to 


hus- 


you 


suid her busband, 


totll. 


I wave vou credit 
riled by a 
that, and when the 
rate: os hands too Mavbe 
vou'll get vour wish when you least expect 


be a 
Vortihius SCH pee Face like 


Iti mul rw Tt 


i 


The onpin looked eayerly at her husband 
With a keen, hungry look of revenyetul 
CUPrlOSILy. 

“How, Jonas?’ she asked, ‘You never 


sud as much before.” 
“No, Pim nota woman totell all ] know,” 
replied Jonas; “but you tay depend om it, 
‘Tdidl not send now a fools errrand this 


morning; neither should Thave humbled 
~ to ask what I liads’t) the power to 
sis? on, or to punish I didn’t get what I 
nit he added thalow, sneeriny 
batigeis 
bu Jeopieas i Should bave led spe bee 
fore Twent,’ said Rachel: ‘tis no good 


_ 
> 
, 
eo 
- 
XN 


punishing 

“Peave that tome, wife, he replied 
yrutily. ‘'l’ve not come to titty years ofage 
Vitloutl Kiowlrg tlie difference between 
bread and a Stone in_’ To can ask your 
vdvice when TP want it 

Rachel  Parper tas an indomitable 
but her hustand; trout it 
Voiazon'’s nature to 


Wolbiiih to amy ole 
would have meeded an 
contend with that tercee, hard spirit, and 
she did not venture to indulye the auyery 
retort that was in ber heart. 
“Where's [oi + 
vho bad remained thoughtful 


Jonas, 
Silent 


said 
and 


KOT, W iif 


‘*Hard words don’t break bones,sir,’’ said her!’ he thundered, turning angrily to the | while bis wife stirred the suiall remains of 
the tnan, coolly. tan. the wretched fire. 

“She said she was from Llanover, and 1} “Tt not lose you a good, kind master,” “Gone to Baton Square with that note you 
though would like to see her, knowing it said Mrs. Harper tothe servant, witha si- | gave hin; don’tyou remeniber, Jonas?" 
vas your hoine, sir; and she would have lent, bitter laugh. “Tm yoing. Good | was the wondering j 
waited for you in the street if I had not let morning, Mr. Liovd; tuavbe you'll bear Tie wian toad pry it sat yazing on 
her in, Sie told me. frou iny husband to thank you for your the flickering ‘ iSiv Swing 

‘Sue would speak to you, if she waited kindness to his wife.” v tid fro the f rossed over the other 
all day.’’ With a look ot half-trinuiphant, at i . ier 

Evan’s biood grew cold at the confirina- malicious tmeaning, she walked ‘ i 3s and 

n of his worst fears. frou the roorn, followed tiy the bew lered J ‘ nt 

inust be Winifred. servant. x 
e& elise W 11a be sO letermitr ] for va Van 
J > r 
repeat the insolence,’’ he said, with ig his rage , ’ 1 
re iniidness in histone, aS be walked | and threatening t th j Har lang 

rward to to the rooin where the inyster} pers track, sata ) consider, as best Harpers tha ‘ 
us ternale awaited hiin. he might, the precautions that should be. arrangements t 

His hand lingered for a minute on the | adopted in the vew and threatening aspect And before Rachie 1 ri ttaci 
door-handle. ol affairs. | aclatter of roughly sbod aud evidently 


| 


- 


| 
Meanwhile the woman, to whom a part 


the hard, | 


§ 





youthful feet was heard on the stairs, and 
n another moment the “hope” of that amia 
ble pairentered the room, jooking very 
much as if he anticipated a “yentie™ repri. 
inand tor his tardy apy curance, 

Bat Jonas was in no mood tor simnall 
grievances; his head was too full of iim- 
portant plans and deep schemes for Dickon's 
delinquencies to excite the usual conse. 
quences, 

“What answer, boy ? Who did you see?” 
asked Jonas, eagerly holding out his hand, 
woile Dickon plunged his hand hopetesly 
inthe tmiysterious recesses of a patched 
trousers pocket. “Speak, vou fool, ean t 
you!" shouted his Tather, when Dickon's 
prolonged search had quite exhausted his 
sinall forbearance, 

“Tis the note must speak, father,” 
grinned the youngster, “I've yot nothing to 
say. IT knows nothing, not I." 

“You Know a precious deal too much, vou 
young raseal!’ said Jonas, half propitiated 
by his son's ready answer. “Whodid you 
see? Tasked you,” " 

“First, agrand French flunky, father,” 
replied Diekon ; and then I said, as you 
told me, I wanted to see Mr. Jenkins, that 
had come up from Wades, frou Sie William 
Lloyd's, cause [I'd got a ‘ticular’ message te 
yive him about his master’s bustaess., And 
then the ‘Frenchy ? grinned and shook bis 
head, and called a fat old fellow who sac in 
a big chair by the fire, and the old fellow 


| called ine, and granted out something that 


Is posed ineant ‘Whatd'ye want?’ Ard 
he spoke so gruff, it was more Ikea pig 
thanainan; and | answered short and 
grufttlike himsell; and then he gave a 


queer sort of chuckle, and rang a great bell; 
and, after a deal of tine and chatter, a deal 
worse than a mill-wheel, Jenkinscame, and 
the tnoment he saw mie he seeined to know 


| all about it, and bade ime come alony with 
hits; and toain glad T was to getaway frou 
| those impudent Nunkies in the great hall, 


hews- | 


| 





I won't go ayuin, lather, that LT won't.’’ 

“Dont talk stull, boy,’’ said Jonas, “What 
next?" 

‘Tom Joukins took me to «a grand 
a great deal finer than Sir Williani’s at the 
Grange,’ continued Diekon, “and then I 
gave him your note, and said T wanted an 
answer, So he read, and read, as if he eould 
not make itout; and when he had done, he 
gota biy desk and put it iuside, and began 
to write, It took biti a precious time to 
write, for be stopped, and asked ine a sight 
Of questions ; but at last he folded the note 
and puta great seal on, and made ime put it 
inimny pocketafore he'd let me wos and then 
he wave me sixpence to come quick hortmne, 
and take eare no one saw the note, snd so L 


room, 


commed as tlastus | could.”’ 


Jonas, | 





“Where's the sixpence, Dickon ?"’ asked 
his mother, as her husband impatiently 
seized the dirty and crumpled letter, 

“Don't vou Wish you may getto know, 
mother?” said the urehin, with a yrin 
“What's mine's neown, and none’s yours,’ 

Mrs. Harper iade a grab at her son's 
jacket, but he was too quick for her; and 
Jonasturne? with an angry frown, which 
silenced any sirile tor the titne being. 

The note ot Mr.o Thotmas Jenkins (over 
Which Jonas was poring with an eayer at 
tention, whieh might have been as tmueh 
produced by the rather backward state of 
the edtieation of both parties concerned in 
the literary production ) ran as follows; 


“Drak Ont Pat,—You put ine in a 


rewttlar fix, fis tnore than nature to cu 
one’s throat, and Slop a good plan Whietn "Lid 
close on you, Sut I’ve wot a bit o con 


seienes lett, and T think ‘tis acdirty business 
to take iu such & bandsome yal as—well, 
you know; %o, If you can tnake sure of your 
wittne, DL choni't tasted de nicliniy t hand. So, do 
vs you Said, and as quick as you like, for 
they're all up trom Wales second day trou 
this, and the weddligs are to bein ai week 
orso after, But, if you aint quite sure and 
cortan, keep quiet, for the tnaster’s an un 


common cool, Knowing band, and would 
sift sudif be thought there was anyth nig 
underhand.— Yours for old aeguaintanee’ 
Bake, 
oT, Jens 4 

And he bade me tell you, father said 
Pueckon, “that six O'clock or so was tie best 
time, ‘cause the ve’tman was in his own 
room then; and that’s all. And) precious 
hungry | aus tmother, with ali the fright 


and the bother.) d as leave yo to the poliee- 
court, Jiké Bill Sowers, as yo to that weary 
house. 

Jovuas put his hand onee 
envelope of Mr. Jenkins’s letter, which 
bore a suspicious-looking Coat of artis and 
eoronet on the seal, and took trom: ita gold 
piece. 


more in the 


“50, Wile, wet some dinner sat : 
**iptuat tain, milyv What we really Sarit. 
That void tnav have to last tiauny a day. 

Mrs. Harper took it with a wruimbling in- 
dignation atthe implied slander on her 
prudence, amt tying on her bonnet, ones 
more descended the stairs. W hier shi ,AS 
onee gone Jonas turned to the son 

“Puiekon,’’ said he, “you'r tosu A 
fool as you tnight be, considering you're but 

vi; and, what's wore, I believe vou can 
keep a secret.”’ 

I nodded, and yr . 

}) 1 your 4 ( ; 
\irs Mia 
J 
I ve n fr , 
it, was the rey ‘ ! ‘ile 
ide of the lad spoke 


it Was Lard and resolute as Lis la 
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“Mark me, boy,” said his father ; ‘*keep 
man. | 


inv secret, and [I'll trust you likea 
If you don’t, it will be the worse for you,” 

“Dor'ttell me if you can’t trust me,” 
said the boy, angrily. 
hate to be thought a sneak.”’ 

“All right my boy," said Jonas, 
think worse of you for being a bit 
you're iny own son, that’s certain. 
listen.’’ 

Jonas Harper spoke in a low tone tor 
some tninutes, and the lad listened witha 
shrewd, cunning look that showed Nhe was 
quite coxguisant of what was said, and would 
not @asy forget i. 

“Ttwiy, father; all right,” was his only 
reply atthe close of the communication ; 
‘aod if mother asks any quostions, [ know 
how to fix ber." 

Jonas gave anod, and then) resumed his 
forimer attilude beiore the fire. 
plexed, auxious look was gone, 
grim satisfaction had taken its place. 
mind was evidently made up, and 
course, whatever il was, seemed 
plain) before him.  Diekon 
playing with sone marbles, 
produce of the disputed 
return of his) mother 


“I don't 
savage ; 
Now, 


the 


probably 
sixponece, till the 
with a respectable 


pieve of liver and some rashers of bacon 
and potatoes, which, witha jug of ale | 
fetched by the redoubtable Dickon, fur- 


nished a suinptous supper to the trio, whose 
tenmpers were unusually 
unwonted luxuries, and by the secret pros 
pectof the accoumplishinent of 
dearly cherished schemes, 


[PO BE CONTINUED. ] 


LOVER AND LORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AN ANGEL UNAWARES”’ 





“A BUHOCKING BCANDAL,' ‘SOWING 
AND REAPING, ‘‘rraay,”’ 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XNX.—[CoNTINUED. ) 


ADY OLIVIA regarded her friend, a 
fair fuled woman of about her own 
fj ace, bat dressed in ultra-giclish fashion, 


Wihasortof civil sneer upon her thin 
Kearlet lips, but a savage and = apparentiy 
uncalled-for anger in her great dark 


eyes, 
“osuch secrets will not hang you, even if 
thevare found out,” she said, so brusquely 
thatthe offended lady rose to take her 
fopurture. 
lamsorry to annoy you, Harriet; but I 
eosnet tive in total darkness, even in 
detereneea to ‘rouge’ and ‘biane de 
prorte.’ si 

Naturally the indignant lady did not re. 
peat her warning or her visit. 

Naturally also the story of “Lady Olivia's 
odd rudecess and very unpleasant whit’ 
spread about, and other ladies, whose corm, 
plexions were not lumpeccable, or who had 
anervous dread of eccentricity, ceased to 
eall atthe litthe house in Mayfair, which 
had boen so pleasant a rendezvous in other 
days. 

Little by little old friends fell off and old 
mola titaieces dropped uwiay. 


It seetnmed as though a eurse had fallen on 


the handsome Spanish looking wotman with 
the dark passionate face and haunting eves 

who, seen im every crowd, was always 
Been alone 


\ud. nextto being in darkness, to be 
Was the thing that Lady Olivia Blake 
iin this world, 


malo 
babes iasate 

Soe was a proud woman, and had bither- 
to been atuarkedly exclusive one, closing 
her doors rinidly to those who were not of 
herownh soctal standing, however meritori 
ous, or fascinating, or popular they moaght 
toe, 

But now, in her pitiful vearning for hu- 
Ito lose all 
throw her 
who would enter 


PUD ATE CO DEPP be: Serertnne 
pride and all exe 
doors widely open to all 
Witialta Claeetu. 

Buteven this sudden 
satlisiv bere 
her Gagerness 


prasstaiy, Sipe 


LESLY mess, to 


not 
from 
any 


relaxation did 
iving desire to escape 
herself, for society at 
price, 

Pushing parvenues, who were at first flat- 
tered by the wariith of Lady Olivia's wel- 
Gone, and rather disposed to plume them. 
selves on the aeqauistionofse distinguished 
afriend, were not slow to cdiseover that 
there was but asl amount of honor and 
giory te be wot Dy tiixing dn the motley 


mol that the eccentric lady gathered round | 


her. 
And, when they diseovered also that) tor 
this nore than doubtful privilege they } 


were required t> pay the price of absolute 
subimiasion to all the caprices of a passion- 
ate ungoverned nature and adespotic wiil, 
they too foand the game not worth the can- 
die and tell away. 

So it caine t> pass that, just at the time of 


Cristipe Singleton’s return to Enyland, 
Lady Olivia had taken to haunting theatres 
concerts, exh tions Whousvever places 
were crowded aud we 

That was al tliat imattered to her ap 
Pp re tiv. 

S ve ] rtain- 

f? 
wit r s 

ae 
With the igast ele | @resi 

Karon Benjuda, wh n his two vears 
absence jrotn Loudon sociely, had tallen a 
littie behind the gossip of the times, had 
hastened at sight berto renew an inti- 
macy that liad bLitherto veen of the slight- 
eet character. 

A bow anda few civilly-spokeu words 


“f'n no blab, and I | 


The per. | 
and one of | 


His | 
tolerably | 


commenced | 
tho | 


softened by the | 


long and 
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were as much ashe expected the proud 
lady to acourd him, 

To his amazement, be received the wel- 
come of an old and  wmuch-prized 
friend, 

Lady Olivia seemed as though she could 
not bear to part with him, 

When at last he ture himself away from 
the flattering eagerness of her questions as 
to bis lite abroad and the probavility of bis 
again leaving England for so long @ period, 
he found himself pledged to visit her next 
day, 

lie was too shrewd®a ian not to surmise 
some reason for thissudden and startling 
change of imanner—too mnuch a man not to 
be subtilely flattered by it, suspicious 
though it was, 

“Can she want to borrow money?” he 
speculated aususedly, as he sauntered back 
to Cristine, 

He soon dismissed that idea as improba- 
ble, 

Ile knew all about Lady Olivia Blake, as 
he knew all about most people. 

Herjointure was sinall, but she lived 
well within her income, and would be the 
lust person in the world to sacrifice her say- 


, age pride tor pecuniary help. 


“Well, she is aiystery ; but what wo- 
manisnot?’ he deeided, disinissing the 
subject with a well-pleased shrug of his ex- 
pansive sououlders, 


She has fallen off awfully tn her 
looks, 

“Never Siw a wotnan 80 changed in my 
life! 

“The Spanish blood tells when you get 


into the thirties, ] suppose; and of course she 
felt De Grettonu's death, 

“Still, in everviluing: but 
greatly improved, 

“T shall certainly cultivate her—for the 
Bake of Cristine. 

And cultivate ber be did, though 
at first against Cristine’s will. 

Ile was a little startled certainly when he 
learned that his tair betrothed was the step 
sister of that unhappy Lady de  Gretton 
whose tragic story Ss knew but in linper- 
fect outline, 

When he found that Lady Olivia made no 
objections on that score, but rather caught 
eagerly at the proffered intimacy, he 
laughed Cristine’s  seruples resolutely 
awity. 

“It will be a capital thing for you, Cris: 
the very faetof her being De Gretton's 
eousin inakes the friendship most desir- 
able, 


beauty, she is 


inuch 


“Of course the wretched girl was really 
no relation of yours, and were in no way 
mixed upin her affairs, 

“Why, Cris, what a ghost you look!” 

“Teannot bear to—to, to talk of that 
time! faltered Cristine, 


“Then you shall not talk of it,” the Bar- 
on said, pinching the pale cheek till the 
color came, 

“Talk of your wedding-dress, or Lady 


Dilake!’ 

So the two women drifted together again 
and Lady Olivia Blake—who, in the old 
days, had been barely conscious of Miss 
Singleton’s existenee—now took the oddest 
fancy to her, and seemed hardly happy 
when outof her sight. 

Even the Baron, who at first watehed the 
growing friendship with much complae- 
ency, grew at last litthe jealous of the 
frequeney with which she claimed Cris 
tine. 

“itis all very well in its way,” he gruin- 
bled; “but l never get you to myself for 
an hour now. 

“Tady Olivia is hare, or you are at Lady 
Olivia's. 

“TTonestly, Cristine, do you not get a lit- 


Olivia 


tle tired of her ladyship, handsome and 
agreeable as she is?" 
“Not tired,” the girl said, with a little 


shudder, ‘‘but—but, Israel, at times—I ain 
- afraid.”’ 

“Afraid!” 

Benjuda turned her round, laying a 
weighty hand on either shoulder, and look- 
ing amusediy into the strangely troubled 
face, 

“Why, you nervous goose, what harindo 
you think she will do you ?” 

“ eT think at times—she is nad, 
said slowly. 

“By George, I 
bit !’’ 

The Baron released his capitive, and nod- 


” 


Cristine 


should wonder a 


ded twoor three times, as confirmatory 
circumstances rushed into his strong 
mind. 

“That is the key to the riddle, is 
$7"? 

He stood thoughtfully considering the 
lmatter fora few minutes, then turned with 


startled fondness to Cristine, 
“My darling,’ be said, throwing one arm 
round the slender waist and drawing the 


fair head down upon his shoulder, “I have | 


been wrong to 
you shall not 
again.’ 


let vou run so great a risk; 
stay In Green Street 


There was real e:inotion in the full voice, 
real tenderness in the dark heavy-lided 
cyes. 

And yet she, the cold, selfish Cristine, 
who had never yet pat uian's woinan’s 
interest be! re her Wh, Wis W ny to risk 
all this, a safe te » happv future, all 

at B i i Siie 

sl Ss 4 
x 

» Crist @ Sli mn thn ist ltew 

lays, achange that puzzled Benjuda, and 


left bim wondering whether be should 
ice or grieve over the trunsiormation that 
ad been wrought. 
In first dawn of this surprise the 
was astonished to find how the intense 
miration he had always felt for 


re- 


Baron 
ad- 
Cristiue's 








beauty was changing to warin protecting 
tenderness for herself, 

It was this later feeling that thrilled im 
his voice as he repeated, half defiantly,that 
they had had enough of Lady Olivia, and 
he would never trust his treasure in ber 
grasp again. 

Kut Cristine disengaged herself gently 
froin his embrace, and, though there was 
an unwontedly grateful look in the crystal- 
clear blue eyes, they shone too with a very 
resolute light as she shook her blond head 
and said, with a pretty careless smile— 

“T must pick my words indeed if you at- 
tach to them such deep and awful mean- 
lng. 

"Lady Olivia may be a little ‘cracked’ on 
one or two points—candidly speaking, 1 
think she is; but on most she is as sane as 
her neighbors, and, as for harming me— 
well,” she added, with a laugh that had, 
the Baron thodtght,a very sorroy ring, 
“Vance would tell you that ‘naught 1s 
never in danger.’ 

“Since he has taken to himself a wife,you 
know, Lam nothing in his sight.” 

“But everythin ti mine,’’ said Benjuda; 
‘and I forbid you to run risks,”’ 

‘““My dear Israel, there are no risks to 
run. 

“Why should we offend Lady Olivia and 
make ourselves absurd for a fancy quite as 
ridiculous as those that cause us to suspect 
her sanity ? 

“T am not afraid of lamps or sunshine, 
and those are the only weipons with which 
she wars upon her friends,”’ 

The Baron was silenced, 
vinced, 

Ile sought uncomfortably for reasons, 
Cristine went on easily— 

“T am the more vexed to have put this 
fancy in your head just now because I have 
promised to spend ‘Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday in Green Street.”’ 


but not con 


Benjuda turned with an uneasy frown on | 


his face. 

“Quite promised, Cristine ?”’ 

‘TIrrevocably ; so it is useless to discuss 
the matter.”’ 

The Baron paced the room in much per- 
plexity, his hands thrust deeply into his 
pockets, his black head bent down, and his 
black brows brought together. 

Suddenly he paused beside Cristine’s 
chair. 

“Well, I do not suppose it can be helped 
now,” he said, with extreme reluctance. 
“You must keep your promise, though I 
wish it had never been inade. 

‘But, mind, no more promises, Cristine. 
We will call in Green Street as often as her 
ladyship likes together, but this must be 
the last long visit that you pay.”’ 

“IT mean it to be,’’ Cristine said quietly ; 
“thank you, dear, for not thwarting ine in 
this.’”’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 

T last!’ Lady Olivia said, coming for- 
ward with a long-drawn breath of re- 
lief to welcome her visitor. 

“IT really thought you were never coming 
Cristine,.”’ 

Cristine seemed = slightly uneasy, as 
though the warmth of the greeting oppres- 
sed her. 

She even shrank a little 
Olivia’s feverish touch, and rather endured 
her kiss than returned it. 

At least, if it were not so actually, Lady 
Olivia fancied all these things. 

The fancy was strong enough to banish 
the smile froin her lips and bring a danger- 
vus glitter to the sombre eyes. 

“Even she,’ she muttered below her 
breath, as she turned her back abruptly on 
her guest—*even she dares to shrink trom 
me!” 

“IT bey your pardon.”’ 

Cristine looked up with puzzled eyes, 
aware of the harsh muttered sound,but un- 
able to distinguish any words, 

“T think you spoke, Lady Olivia?” 

“T did, but not to you,’’ was the swift 
fierce answer, but, in speaking it, even 
Lady Olivia became aware that she was 
passing the limits of her usual eccentricity, 
and treating her guest in an altogether un- 
permissible fashion. 

She cleared her brows, and, forcing a 
smnile with obvious effort, seated herself on 
the lounge by Cristine’s side, 

‘*Forgiva me, dear,"’ sbe said, in her most 
winning tones—and Lady Olivia could be 
very winning when she chose—“I am ‘ec- 
centric’ and ‘peculiar’—all the world will 
tell you that, if you have not made the dis- 
covery yourself; and one of my eccentric 
peculiarities is this habit of soliloquy. 1 
am sure you know that I did not mean to 
offend you.” 

The mist cleared froin her eyes, the diz- 
z ness passed away after a few minutes, a 
tew seconds perhaps, 

She remembered the task she had set 
herself, the work she haa to do—and, for 
good or evil, Cristine’s nature was endur- 
ing and strong. 

She answered Lady Olivia’s careless 
questions about her mother and the Baron 


in the Saine easy and indifferent tones; but | 


never once did 
relax their watch 


Lace 


clear 
the dark 


the 
on 


blue eyes 
passionate 
lt was strangé¢ 


‘ly altered since Cristine had 
VS prece } rN ras WV } 


rst See! Lhe la 
gy, t yh it had been a face that told a 
pul en— iesp twethe wear Aan I tear 
irs and the fierce strife « 
natvpe of a brilliant SoutLern beauty 
now the tints had faded to a gray ghastly 
pallor, the fine line of the cheek was also- 
lutely fleshiess, the black hair was thickly 
streaked with gray, nothing was left of the 
once regal beauty save the slender upvight 
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I passion—it h 


| Ogure and the great sombre eyes through 




















from Lady 


| red 








which there looked forth the piteous, deso- 
late mnisery of a lost soul. 

Cristine Singleton was by no means a sen- 
sitive or ultra-delicate person. 

It was a terrible trial to her to sit at meat 
and break bread with the woman whose 
guilty secret she had determined to dis- 
cover and betray. 

The delicate disbes that Lady Ol!via’s 
cook had prepared with special care for the 
dainty tete-a-tete meal were worse than 
dust and ashes to her lips—sne longed to 
—_— them away, to be free tor the work on 

and. 

It was no comnfort to her to see that her 
hostess had no better relish for the meal 
than she, though, with something that hov- 
ered between comfort and disgust, she no- 
ticed that, while Lady Olivia sent plate 
after plate untasted away, ber glass was 
constantly refilled, and as constantly 
drained, with feverish quickness, 

“Surely she will speak now!’ the girl 
thought, with asickening thrili of terror,as 
they made their way back across the small 
brightly-lighted corridor, and into the little 
drawing-room that seemed one dazzling 
glow of light to Miss Singleton’s unac- 
counted eyes. 

“TI wish—I wish to-night were over; the 
task grows inore odious every inoment. I 
chose the part of Judas once. Am I doom. 
ed to play it to iny lite’s end?” 

But all the wine she drank seemed to 
have amall effect in loosening Lady Olivia's 
tongue, 

She sat on in a sort of stolid silence for so 
long a time after they reached the drawing- 
room that Cristine, to conceal the nervous 
tremor that |.ad seized her, was forced to 
take refuge ina photographic album, and 
pore, with apparetly absorbed interest,over 
a collection of utterly unknown and alto- 
gether uninteresting faccs. 

No, notaltogether unknown. 

One tace, at least, was fatally familiar. 

As her eyes rested on the clearlv-cut fea- 
tures, the strange sunken eyes, and aristo- 
cratic head of Lord de Gretton, the past, 
with all its dread and all its horror, caine 
rushing back upon her mind. 

She turned the page, with a little shud- 
dering sigh that was echoed by a strange 
grating laugh. 

“You are looking at my consin’s picture, 
Cristine.”’ 

Lady Olivia had leaned both elbows upon 
the table,and, with her dark face frained in 
her hollowed palins, was watching her 
guest with restless glittering eyes. 

Cristine knew that the moment she had 
longed for, and yet dreaded, was come. 

‘“Yes,’’ she said ; and to her own ears her 
voice sounded forced and husky, though 
Lady Olivia noticed no change. 


4 .‘‘I—I do not care to see it—it brings pain- 


ful recollections to my mind.” 

“Does it?’ 

Lady Olivia drew the book across the 
table, and looked at the pictured faco with 
a griin and cruel smile. 

‘Now Llove to look at it, night 
mnorning—morning and night! Is it 
strange ?’’ 

It was indeed, Cristine thought, if what 
she firinly believed were true. 

But, even if her suspicions wronged 
Lady Olivia, the picture in itself was hard- 
ly acheerful object to contemplate ‘night 
and imorning.”’ 

Just beneath it was scrawled in glarin 

ink, “Dead, dead, dead!" and al 

around the margin were grotesquely- 
sketched representations of the gallows and 
all its ghastly accessories. 

‘Is it not strange ?"’ Lady Olivia repeated 
half angrily. “You do not answer me, 
Cristine !”’ 

Cristine forced herself to speak, even to 
smile deprecatingly over the well-consid- 
ered words. 

‘Well, considering how the picture is 
framed, the taste is a little morbid perhaps; 
but I have always heard that you were 
much attached to your cousin.” 

Lady Olivia darted an angry and suspici- 
ous glance across the table, and her thin 


and 
not 


| red lip quivered. 


But nothing could be more perfect than 
the repose of the slender figure in the 
pretty white dress, nothing more languid 
than the interest of the large light 
eyes. 

Cristine’s placid exterior se: ved ber well 
in this instance, for it veiled an agonized 
intensity Of suspense that, if revealed, must 
have put even the half-crazed woman she 
dealt with on her guard. 

As it was, a glance reasured her ; and she 
went on, with a reckless laugh— 

“Oh, yes, I was very tond of De Gretton, 
of course; all the world says so, and the 
world is always right! 

‘You know my cousin Cristine ; did you 
not love him dearly?” 

The sharp sudden question startled Miss 
— into the utterance of the simple 
truth. 

“I? Most certainly not; but I had no 
cause to love him.’’ 

“Did your step-sister—did Nora Bruce? 
Ab”’—with a repetition of the barsh tri- 
umphant laugh that jarred se horribly on 
the girl’s overwrought nerves—‘‘you think 
she gave that question a sufficient answer 
aed wedding-day ? Well, perhaps she 
did; and——”’ 

‘Perhaps she did not,” Cristine finished 


S hardiy knew what nt ilse prompted 
I ce, low, clear, and with astrang® 
S sternness, hardly seeimed her 
own. 


lt was as though an accusing angel spoke 
through her lips. 

Lady Olivia's face grew ghastly in its 
gray pallor. 

She caught unsteadily at the table, and 
| Said hoarsely— 





























—_—— 


“IT do not understand you—what ao you 
mean?” 

“[ meanthat allthe world took Nora’s 
guilt too much for wranted. ud she lived 

“Had she lived, things would have been 
different,”’ Lady Olivia said, a sudden fire 
lighting her inoody eves and thriliing Cris- 
tine wite as sudden a hope; **but, bah, she 
did not live, and the world was quite right 
to see in ber suicide a confession of her 
guilt !"’ ihe 

“[ donot think so,’ Cristine said, with 
the calinness of assured conviction. 

‘The other eyed her bungrily for a second 
or so, a8 though trying to pierce the mask 
of the tair smooth face and read the seeret 
it hid. , 

Failing in that, she said, with a fierce in- 
solence of scorn— 

“You are the Lust person T should have 
ex peeted to tind defending Lady de (rretton 

you who helpee to prove her guilt.” 

“Who helped to fix suspicion upon her,” 
(vistine corrected quietly, though the rare 


eolor tliekered in her cheek; and her 

breath came and went a little sharply, 
“Woll, itis a mere dillerence of words, 

Even you — you who hated her, and 


were jealous of her good fortune and su- 
perior charms—ev on you did not try to 
swear her life awa)’ believing her to be in- 
nocent.”’ 

“No, I thought her guilty then. 

“And now ?” 

Lady Olivin 
across her forehertd. 

And watening her with tnechanical atten- 
tion, the girl saw that, when she removed 
it, it was not wet with the cold drops ofa 
mortal terror. 

“And now?” 

“Now [do not.” 

The black cyes and the blue met in asort 
of challenge and reply—stern accusation in 
the one, abject inaddened fear within the | 
other—for a seeond soul apoke to soul in 
language painfully intelligible, 

Then, dropping her white lids, Cristine 
said gravely— 

“But, pardon ine, Lady Olivia, this is a 
question that can hardly be decently dis- 
cussed between you and me.” 

There was a daring venture in this speech 
forin reality nothing was tarther from 
Cristine’s intention than to let the subject 
drop. 

Abhorrent as was the task she had set her- 
self she must go through with it. 

She knew in that lay the only chance of 
expiating her own sin. 

It wasa strange irony of fate that made 
her the avenger of Nora’s wrongs; but that 
fate was working through her now she did 
not doubt. 

So she watched the effect of 
with some anxiety. 

If, asmight well happen, 
availed herself eagerly of the — offered 
chanoe of escape from a subject that 
abounded with traps and pitfalls of the 
most ruinous kind, She inust be brought 
back to it at any cost. 

If she pursued the conversation from: its 
present point, they would touch on inatters 
of vital import next—in any case, the crisis 
Inust come soon. 

Lady Olivia inade no effort to retort; 
with a dreadful fascinated stare she looked 
wross the table, and said, with a strained 
contortion of the lips, probably intended 
for asinile— 

“Pardon me; I think we are just the 
people to discuss the matter—we both 
hated thein, the dead woman and imnan, you 
know,”’ 


passed her handkerehiet 


her words 


Lady Olivia 


“You had no cause to hate Nora,’’ Cris- 
tine said sadly. 
“And you had! Bah! I did not hate 


her!” Lady Olivia cried, with an evident 
sincerity of scorn. 

“Why should I hate the poor spiritless 
creature who let herself be sold like a bale 


of goods to the bighest bidder, who was 
sacrificed to your jealousy and your tiv- 


ther’s ambition ? 

‘I did hate her onee, and went deterimin- 
edtotell her so, to tell her what good 
cause [ had for hate; but it is useless talk- 
ing—I could as svon have harined a child 
or a dog as my prosperousand envied rival. 
So far as her lite went, she was safe froim 
ine.’’ 

“And yet her life was taken!’ 

Cristine spoke asin quiet contemplation. 
Moving her arin abruptly, Lady Olivia 
swept a crystal vase, filled with pale exo- 
tes, from the table. 

The crystal was shattered. 

The water ran ina bright rivulet along 
the carpet, the flowers were scattered right | 
and left. 

But, heavy as wasthe crash == and 
the ruin it wrought, neither woinan 
turned to look. 

“She took it herself; I never harined 
her!’ Tadv Olivia broke the silence in a 
harsh strained voice, speaking rather to 
herself than her companion. “I sweusr I 
never meant to injure her; yetI see her 
always, when [ sleep and when I wake, 
with her pale, pale face and great reproach- 
fuleyes. She bated bim as I did, and, bad 
she lived—"’ 


utter 
even 


“She would have perished on the seaffold 
as his murderess !’’ 
Never moving the bright light eyes, in 
there seemed to lurk s 
L, i “Ml 
and nove { r parcned ips j a % 
al speech: but words failed her, and 


Cristine went on tnercilessiy— 

“Yes all the world believed her guilty of 
her husband’s murder, all the world would 
have adjudged her death.”’ 

“And yet she should not have died 1” | 


Ladv Olivia broke in, with sudden electrity- 


iggy Vehbeimence and passiou. ‘No, 

ileaven is iny witness, l never dreamed 
ofthat! You would have sacrificed her, 
not. Had the police persisted in their 


blind blunder, had Nora been 
to—death, | woulda bave saved 
last.*’ 

“How?” 

The qinet question seemed to bring the 
excited woman back from the wild dreatm- 
land intowhieh her thoughts had wandered. 

She dropped back suddenly into the chair 
from whieh se had risen in ber excitement, 
and sat there gazing with a dreadful vacant 
Stare at Cristine’s face, 

“Hlow ?"’ Cristine repeated, in 


condeumed 
her at the 


her cold 


| Clear voice, that never broke nor faltered, 
| and seemed so much the more 


terrible tor 
its very calmness. “Shall I tell you, Lady 
Olivia? Rather than see Nora perish fora 
crime of which you, of all people, best 
knew her guiltless, you would have con 
fessed.’’ 

“Ah” 

The shrill harsh ery that broke from 
Lady Olivia's lips had more of agony than 
indignation in its ring. 

For a second the woman rocked herselt 
to and fro, asin an agony of speechless pain, 
then by a violent effort she raised the hag- 
gard eyes she vainly tried to make defiant 
to the pale iace of her young judge, and 
said, with a bard inechanical sort of resent- 
inent— 

*Are you mad, Miss Singleton, to 
sotome? What had I to contess ?” 

‘Your cousiu’s tnurder,”’ 

Lady Olivia tried to laugh, but shuddered 
at the sound that came from her dry lips. 

“You are mad,’ she said, with something 
like her old disdaintul manner 
anxiety to clear the nate of your dead 
ter, Whose life you did not make too happy, 
I believe, you forget yourself and are inso- 
lent to ime.” 

Cristene rose then, and for once the fair 
Serene face was stirred by strong emotion — 
for‘once the clear voice lost its silver ring. 


speak 


SIS. 


“Tell me,” she said abruptly; “did you 
mean what you said just now? If Nora 
had lived you would have tried to save 
her? Woutd you try still if—if she were 
living now?" 

‘+¥ ea," 

“Atany sucrifice, at any cost ?”’ 

“Toe, "" , 

Again the one word, no more; but the 


fire of the dark eyes, the tightening of the 


thin lips, filled Cristine with the wildest 
hope. 
“Then—oh Heaven forgive me if I barra 


her once again—if, for the desperate chance 
of saving her, I Lady Olivia ’’—drop- 
ping suddenly upon her knees by the side 
of the desolate cronehing figure — “I place 
her lifein vour hands! Nora is not dead. 

Slowly the blank bewilderment ot the 
great haggard eyes changed to a cotmpre- 
hending horror, The stricken ereature 
pressed her hand against her side with 
strained convulsive toree, and for aimoment 
no sound broke the terrible > then 
suddenly she cried 

“Not dead! Not dead! 
—itis not true!’ 

“Ttis most true. Dead to happiness and 
all that inakes life sweet, dead to the world 
from which she hides herself away, likethe 
guilty ereature it thinks her, Nora’ is 
living.’’ 

Trembling from head to toot like a wornan 
smitten with the palsv, Lady 
wrestling with herself and her better anvel,. 

lf Nora lived, she, crushed ilready by the 
burden of one sin—a sin that had seemed to 
hes but wild justice onee, that haunted and 
maddened her now—imust incur the guilt of 
another, tuore cowardly, md e@old- 
blooded than the last, or els rr else— 

There rose before her with eruel distinet 
ness the Vision of a seatteld and a rope, 

She had read of suciu things, studied their 
details indeed with a morbid avidity of late, 
and, as she stared with blank wide eves into 
the dazzling light, she saw 





silence 


Oh, it cannot be 


still 


Olivia sat 


erues, 


gray dawn face to face with death, and 
worse than death, with all the Slime and 
horror of an execution. 

Almost, it seemned to her, she heird = the 
priest's solemn monotone chanting the 
burial services, the boarse tmiiiruiur of the 
outer crowd, the tolling of the bell that 
sounded tor the living—telt the rough toueh 
ofthe hanginan’s hand, knew thet. the 


dellicale wrists 
White throat; 
Wild heart- 


shameful ftetters galled her 
and the rope grazed the fair 
then she broke down, with a 
broken eryv-- 

“T eannot! 
life is safe!’ 

“Yes, in the living 
Cristine said sternly 
down. 

The wild hope and sickening dissappoint- 
ment that alternately swayed her nad 
alimost worn her out. 

Lady Olivia hadvirtually confessed indeed 
but notin such fashion as would serve Nora 
notin such fashion that she could net 
jnustantiy retract, and now, now that shir 
knew of Nora's existence, she tyidgriat) ture 
the tables terribly 


her 


Oh, Teannot! At least 


death vou doom her,’ 
and then she broke 


upon thew. 


Cristine’s lieart almost ta 1 her 
this fast th iit ts « 
person through whom N 
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too great eagerness to nake atonement, she 
irreparable wrong; 
all the anger of the others seemed as noth- 
ing to the mute reproach of Nora's great 
sud eyes, 

She moved restlessly up and 
rooin, passing and repassing Lady Olivia's 
chair, brushing the tnotionless figure with 
her dress, gazing upon the rigid face «as 
though she would tear forth the seeret that 
it hid, then suddenly she dropped into the 


down the 


chair trom which she had risen and broke 
into a wild passion of lysterical tears. 
“Oh, that Thad not spoken, that 1 had 


placed no faith in your words!" she sobbed, 
in tierce impotent regret. “Oh that IT bad 
perilled iny own life rather than have done 
ber this last wrong!” 

Slowly with a slow mechanical action, 
Lady Olivia turned her head, and the great 
dark-rimmed eyes rested on the = ftlushed 
luce, With a fierce contempt, 

This nature that was treacherous and true 
by turns, that could love and unlovo, hate 
and pity, Was an Incompreheusible riddle 
to her. 

She loved once and hated forever, for 
those who had wronged her she was merei- 
less; butshe was notoft those wie 
easily, or Without scruple, let others 
the burden of her sin. 

“Do not fear,”’ she said, in a quiet resolute 
tone that startled Cristine to itmimediate at 
tention; “you have done Lady de Ciretton 
nobarm. [would serve her if t > eould 
even, aS you say, ata sacrifice. And now 
good night—we will talk of this to-morrow.” 

Cristine was too bewildered to resist the 
tnandate that distnissed her; the 
two women parted for the night, which was 
tobe but a long grim vigil to 
quietly as though there had been no tragic 
scone betweeu therm they never 
offered to clasp hands, and Lady Olivia 
Shrank a little fromthe wild appeal of 
Cristine’s blue eyes, even while sald 
gentiv— 

“Sleep if you can, and forget this till the 
morniug—-I may have found some comfort 
for vou then.’ 

Again the wild hope leaped up in the 
girl’s heart, to be succeeded by the fear that 
crushed it, as she noted the new calinness 
of the dark worn face, 

She turned away with a heavy sigh, while 
Lady Olivia cricd, with a short) and bitter 
laugh 

“Come to my rooin early, Cristine—I may 
inake my escape, you know. 

And tien, lamp in hand, she 


couid 
beat 


and a 
both, «as 


Ouiry 


She 


prussed liye 


the broad staircase, und Cristine saw her 
ho lore, 
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CARE oF VHth Preer.—When the feet are 


bleto ker |’ well, 


throat, or 


damip and cold itd 
There will be a eouch or sore 


Hibiproess 


hoarseness, Sick lieu whe, Or seotnne other 
AnnNOVAaACe, 

Iteold and dey, the feet should be soaked 
in hot water for ten toinutes every aight, 
and when wiped and dried, rub into therm 


well tenor fifteen drops of sweet oil; do 
this pationtiy with the bands, rubbing the 
oil into the soles of the feet particularty, 
On getting apin the morning dip both 
feet atonee into water as Gold as the air. of 
the room, balf ankle deep tor a taittiute nn 
ninute or less in Winter 
tha thie 


bacodedtaner Chreetay ter thee 


suininer; balla 


rubbing one toot wi 
dry, 


fire, rubb 


other, them wipe 
and, Heonvenpent, 
r thems With the hand until per 
feetly dry and wart in ever pour 
It the feet are damp and eold attend only 
to the mornitu boret it 
Vs remove Line SLOCI hi tial tyoolad oth 
feet tothe fire, 9 
hands for tifteen tn 
diately into bed. 
Under anv ecireuiust 
feet are cold eerpoothurta to attract attent 
draw off the stoc 
fire: if the feet are 


Witstiiliig, Pitgrtit 


nutes, and = g 


Aces As Olle As the 
boot 
kings and hold theiui to the 


tetiehy delineate dearay 


ness puteon a pairol dry stockings, leavi 
thie Catnip Olles before hice fires too bye rend 
for another clianye 

Some persons’ feetare more Comfortable 
‘ moan it p crt : . 

toekings. boaeh ist riiicded 

Vi tee nus. Sometines two pr t! 
sLockinus keep the et warmer than tie 
pair whieh is thicker that moth. The thin 
pairs Wiay tres col Ubeee Siatnie oor hitferent raat 
teriais, and that chi neXt to the 
feet should be detertniuned by the feelings 


ofthe pr risen. 


Pieces of newspaper wrapped aroun { the 


feet overthe stockings Keep the feet romark- 
shiv wari ‘ j etarise from the want 
of Vigerouscireulation in them; thisis often 
remedied by puttioy thems in hot waterin a 
yoouden Vess So asto cover tii Loess ; in 
about ten minutes vot both coll water, 
the colder the better, of the sate depth, for 
aif @ torinute | ‘ ‘ i » pr mde 
,SU0CK CA t t Yo tlraw Line satin blood 
»thes es.7 | t 
nedrosir N\ , { bb mid } 
, ir ! ! ive ena wii ! 
i ‘ j \ tw r 
-2 . -~_— 
\ , I 
' , 
+ I j \'¢ q Alle 
hay ! r ! 
and t 

a i c Audi, S be as AUVs se i 


! 


Scientific and Useful. 


To REMOVE STAINS.—Soaking 
cold water will retiove stains of 
seription. Atler soaking, 
bleached, if possible, 


LAVENDER WATER.—Inex pensive laven- 


iinen in 
everv de 


bave the linen 


| der water is nade by mixing three ounces 


of the essenee of bergamot, six drachins of 
the tincture of inusk, one drachim of the oil 
of clov@™, tour dractins of English of! of 
lavender, twelve ouncesof rose water, and 
seven and one-half pints of alcohol. A 
sinaller quantity can be made, preserving 
these proportions, 

(*REASEKE.—A mixture which is excellent 
for removing grease spots and stains from 
carpets and clothing is made of two ounces 
of ammonia, two ounces of white custile 
soap, one ounce of glycerine, one ounce of 
ether; cut the soap fine, dissolve in one 
pintof water over the fire; add two quarta 
of water. This @#hould be mixed with water 
in the proportion of a tescupful to one ordi- 
nary sized pail of water, 

Runner, —The rubber rings assed to assiat 
in keeping the air trom fruit-cans 
tines become sodry and brittle as to be 
alinost useless, They can be restored to a 
normal condition, usually, by letting then 
lie in water in which you have put a little 
ammonia, Mix inthis proportion: one part 
anmnoniaend two parts water, Sometimes 
they do not need to liein this more than 
five tiinutes, but frequently a half hour is 
ded to restore their clasticity. 


Mima. 


ree 
StLK AND ELeerricity.—A young New 
Yorker has just received a gold medal trom 


the Lyons Acadeiny for an ingenious toa- 


chine he has invented for the automatie 
reeling Of silk froin) cocoons by tenn of 
electricity, Which has been warinly re- 


ecived by the Prenueh silk-manuftaeturers, 
bby the Cliployvinent of this contrivance silk 
can now be wound off the eoe which 
was previously impracticable, on account 
ot the heavy cost of the labor expended on 
the work, 

NEW GUN. —A.nony the most recent in- 
ventions in gunnery is a Gatling gun whieh 
van throw a battery of 104 cartridges with 
effect either upward or deowuward at any 
anyle. Notonly can afortor intrenchoent 
within 3500 yards be thus rendered untena- 
ble, but sealing parties should they ever be 
Introduced into warfare again, would hh 
anew terror, Tho new pun isa base loadtig 
tnachine, worked by aspiral,and is now in 
the Colt Arinory, Tlarttord. 


porns 
’ 


ive 


hog-lonn.—Some very interesting and 
experiments have lately teers 
inade with the Siren boy-born, which point 
to fhe conclusion that collisions can be ren. 
dered alimost impossible by its use. The 
object of the @Xperttnents was to ascertain 
how fer the apparatus was available for 
earrying on a Conversation between two 
ships by means OF Bhort and long sounds, 
mothe dot-and-dish or Morse alphabet svs 
tem. Two vessels were chosen for 
experiments, and on each was a tow-horn 
blown by steam: and worked by a teleyraph 
clerk. The ships separated until they were 
outof one anothers sight; butun spite of 
this, a conversation was briskly kept up, 
and was readily read off and understood, 


sHceesstiul 


Liitoses 


Farm ano tbarden. 


Try piuih Bik. bees work without 
Wwayes only requiring a heuse in which to 
store their prodiuets, ane tmany porsons, 
find thems a souree of very considerable 


profit. The methods of thei 
agement are easily aequired, 
Lhe experence of beeke: that there is 
alWayvs Sotmething new to learn It coun 
meneed with in a moderate 
couple ofswartns at no very wreat co they 


il nerease quite 


proper tuan 
though it is 


pers 


raped Vou tive kt ,! 
edye of their tnanipulation is acquired. 
would be pretty Sure of a gyool de wt 
md would = oh 
or expecting to realiz a fair 
Woount Of taoneyv. Bees are clear entitled 


person 
Oolexier 


eriee, ivi reasonable 


yrounds | 


toa pines on tlie tari. 

To Makk&t Woow Last.—A writ 
exchanye ‘T discovered tany vears 
yothat wood could Le made to last lonyer 
thandronim the ground, but thought the 
Sitnple that it Was not w to 
istiraboutit. | would as soon have 
word posts. I tahe ut 
od posts after having t seven 
Years that Were aS Sound When Laken it “ 
When first put the yround. Pit ood 
seather seemed to lave no eth ion 
them. The posts can be prepared oss 


t ‘ t eents apiece, Phiis is thie r 


SAV: 


process sO 
bitke 
priral 


vr las bias 


brass we Deen, 


wiied linseed off and stir in pulveriz. 
consistency of paint. Put 
ver the timber, and tt is 


live to see itr 


ed cipircenat movie 
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THESATORDAY EVENING POST. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR. 


SATURDAY EVENING, JAN. 26, 1554. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
EXTRAORDINARY! 


Great Reduction in Price! 
“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—or,— 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE COMING YEAR! 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons that we 


have coneluded to reduee our Club Kates to such a 


forthe coming vearas to place Pur Post with 


figure 


in the reach of all, We are determined to get a very 


larwe list of new subseribers, andin order to do so we 


will receive subseriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN 


send aclub, we will give 


Re. 


And, as an inducement to 


A pratiscopy for every club of lat $1.00 cach, 


member, we will not send astugle copy for less than 


and in order to vet the reduced rate, one must 


es im. 


cod atleast ten subseriptions, We cannotsend a less 


number for less than @2.00 cach 
Think of it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 
making 11 copies, for $10.00! 
Those who send Clubs, can atterwards add names at 
1. each, 
sub 


Wehope and trust that each Zof our present 


eribers will send a clutat the new rates A little et- 


fort cannot fall to secure ome, and they will theretys 
tn doing to themselves aud triends a favor, ated assist 
' ratstug the circulation of sag vv oa paper a Put 
~ATLURDAY EVENING Post 

Asto Tk Post, there are few in this country, of 


any other country, Whoare not familiar with it Ks- 


hedda INZI, itis the oldest paper of its kind ip 


tatrir 


America, and for more than half acentury it has been 


recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 


nal in the United State For the coming year we 


have secured the best writers of this country and 


Furope, ia Pr and Verse, Pact and Fietton 


We trust that those of our subscrifhers ow » «hosig 


making up elabs will be in the teld as carly as possi- 


ble, and make large additions to their lists. 


pri sto club sub ribets by the reduced vat are 


lew that if the matter is properly explained, very few 


who desire a trst-class literary paper will hesitate 


to subscribe atone, and thank the getter-tp of the 


club for bringing the paper to their netics, Remem- 


ber, the getter-up of a club of 10 gels a free copy of 


the paper au entire year. 





How to Kemit. 
ent by mall should 


When 


Payment for Dik Post when 


be In Money Orders, Bank Checks, of Drafts 


neither is offtainatl send aie monev in a reg- 
letered letter bvery postinaster in the ntry 

required to register letters when requested Fail- 
Ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, You will advise t fthe fact, and 


whether you sent vash, check, Meu 


Change «ff Address. 


Su le “ 
b s . ¢ 
{ a — 

To Correspondents 
ase 
if you wish an ans” 
pot of general interest, so that we a 7 we he 
peper, send postal card " ; y ma 

Address a!! letters to 

TME GATURDAY EV ENING POST. 
nm bua, Philadelphia, Pa 


Office, 7Boassowm >tree 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


THE VALUE OF EXERCISE. 
The value ot exercise is always depend- 
ent on the special needs of the particular 
organism exercised. 
inclusive of the brain, 
what we are wont to call 


and 


‘the mind,” is 


composed of a number of essentially sepa- | 


rate, though combined, contributory and 
independent parts or apparatus. 

Health is the result of the harmonious 
working together of these systems. Each 
one tor itself obeys the universal law thata 
living organism feeds as it works. 
all, 80 to say, dine at the same table, if one 
is unduly—that is, excessively —exercised, 
so that it requires a disproportional amount 
of food, some other part or parts—perhaps 
the weakest—will be deprived of its natural 
supply, and suffer in consequence 

If any one partof the body, as a whole, 
be overworked or underfed, it’ is not likely 
to be beneficial, but the reverse, to over 
work some other part. Nothing is gained 
by exhausting one part of the organisin be 
exhausted. Practically, 
“overwork’’ means work which not 
strengthen, but weakens. It may be either 


cause another is 


does 
excessive in or bad 
Whatever the detect: may be, it 


quantity in quality 

must be 
remedied locally —that is tosay, as regards 
the system which is at fault, not by setting 
some other system inaction. In those cases 
which seem to be benefited 


for 


by pres ribing 


muscular exercise mental work and 
work and worry entailing sleeplessness, the 
good gained is not due to the exercise of 
the muscular system, but to the reliefot the 
brain 


Only in so far as increased muscular ex 


ercise may quicken the pulse and pro 
mote assimilation, does the physical exer 
cise of the brain-worker advantage — his 


nental health. It is physiologically im 
possible to repair the eflects of nutrition in 


| 


But as | 
' on their customers in 


The bedy,as a whole, | 
therefore of | 


| 





considered merely eccentric fitteen years 
ago There are 103 lunatic asylums In 
France, of which sixty-one are public and 
and forty-two private. 

By long continued observation, supple- 
mented by experiment, upon rabbits, a 
German investigator has convinced him- 
self that premature baldness may be com 


municated from one person to another—at | 


least, in the form associated with dandruff. 
Ile believes that the disease is spread by 
hairdressers, who employ combs and brushes 
succession without 
any regular cleaning of the article after it 
has been used. 

Ir is proposed to hold in London, in 
May, 1884, an International Health Exhibi- 
tion. It will occupy the buildings erected 
tor the International Fisheries Exhibition, 
and will illustrate as vividly, and in = as 
practical a manner as possible, food, dress, 
the dwelling, the school,and the workshop, 
as affecting the condition of healthful life, 
and also tobring into public notice’ the 
most recent appliances for elementary teach- 
ing and instruction in applied science, art 
and handicrafts 

THe new Grand Opera House in Paris 
is not likely to prove popular with opera 
goers. Itis so largethat it would be im- 
possible for one to see the whole audience. 
People go to the 
to see, and where you cannot see anybody, 
is no opera house atall. The old opera 
house was a drawing-room, where every- 
body had his niche, where he was vistble to 
all, and all were visible to him. The new 
house is a camp meeting, where 
everybody has his booth, where nobody is 


theatre to be seen and 


opera 


seen or sees 


one part of the organism by making some | 


other work and feed 


There is however, always) behind and 
underlying these special considerations that 
all important one to which we alluded just 
the 
harmonious working together of all the 
There 
fore, to establish a normal) the 
liver should so order his lite and work as to 


how; namely, that health consists in 
parts or systems of the organism. 
state, Wise 
vive every part of his organisin a sufficient 
This 
accomplished by insuring the activity of the 
body and mind throughout, General exer- 
cise must be made up of particular 


incentive to nutrition. can only* be 


exer- 
cises, as general sleep is the sum of particu 
lar sleeps 

eaten eae 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


IN Southern Arkansas there are many 
farm houses that have not yet had a cook- 
ing stove, and there are farmers w ho Oppuse 


that 
would scare game out of the country 


railroads on the ground locomotives 


ThE Mormon Church now embraces a 
patriarchs, 
11,000 choirs, 
In Ari- 


262 ; in 


3,885 
sentinels, 3,158 high priests, 


1.500 bishops, and 4,406 deacons. 


zona there is a membership of 2 
missionaries 


Europe and the 


Idaho, twice as and 
are hard at work allover 


United States 


many, 


An analysis of Snatrimonial advertise. 
ments in Germany shows that three 
seek partners in 
that women are far less par- 
men, but tar more 
position, and = that 
religious faith is of secondary 


aS Inany women is men 
that manner . 
ticular about ave than 
particular about family 
considera 


tion with most advertisers of both sexes. 


careful A medical 
East Cambridge, .Mass., in 


too 


ONE cannot be 


pracuviioner al 


advertently rubbed his eve with the hand 
with which he had manipulated the dis 
cased limt 1a preatie nt wa saort time iY fore 
Phe eve ) became inflamed const 
uence f the absorption f . welive | 
son ir ‘ in 
if 

lunatics reported in France was 34,000 
| day it is nearly 60,000 It should be remem 
| bered, however, that such stat ® presum- 


accurate and complete 
every year; and moreover that many a re 


pronounced insane whe would have been 


| 
times 


' ceive each 


New 
per, ‘it the 

young lady to carry around in 
abroad a pug dog or a Skye terrier 
ing could better illustrate the 


York pa- 
thing fora 

her walks 
Noth- 


“ONE year ago,’’ Says a 


was considerad 


SE 








= a - = 


talize him with delicacies which - he “will 
long for with eagerness, and yet have no 
| further capacity to accommodate. The din- 
ner-giver, if he tw 4 wise one, will look to 
| this, especially if brilliancy in his guests be 
| an object tohim. The corking process an- 
swers wellenough in preserving the life 
sparkle of wine, butit is certain death to 
' the exuberance of wit. 

CARPETS or no carpets. That is the 
question ; and not a very easy question to 
answer, as the circumstances differ greatly. 
A hard, good floor is much used now, but 
if carpets are preferred for the kitchen or 
dining room, we can make a few sugges- 
tions that may be of use. There is a paper 
made express] for putting on the floor be- 
fore the carpet is laid. It is not expensive, 
and will lasta life-time. It takes all the 


dust, and makes house-cleaning much 
easier. A carpet-sweeper is a great com. 
fort. The ordinary broom sweeps the dust 


up into the room, and cover the sweeper, as 
well as the furniture and curtains with dust, 
which never gets quite out of the room. 
Another plan for keeping clean is to have a 
carpet that does not cover the entire sur- 


| tace of the floor; a space of about two feet 


' for listless brain-work. 


is left, and the heavy furniture does not 
need to be moved. 


NEGLIGENT hand-work paves the way 
Most of the slip- 


shod, uncertain calculations made by clerks 


| ary, 


devotion to | 


‘style,’ for the sake of which so many peo- | 


ple sacrifice themselves. It can searcely be 
an easy task fora young girl to carry ten 
or fifteen pounds of dog in her arms for a 
mile or two, and surely a more curious ad- 
dition to the toilet can hardly be imagined. 
The fashion has changed lately somewhat, 
and the Fitth Avenue belle is) seen 
panied by a sleek greyhound or a_ stately 
mastiff. Underher left arm she carries a 
whip with afong lash-—not for use, but as 


an accompaniment to the dog.’ 

MARYLAND'S marriage laws have been so 
poorly framed by the State Legislature, that 
if put tothetest in court, hardly an_ of 
them would be found legally binding. Per- 
sons marrying even as the law directs, are 
married or not as long asthey choose to con- 
mutual con- 
sentis necessary for its dissolution. Boys 
and girls of twelve can marry, without the 


sider themselves so; not even 


consent of their parents, and the law recog- 
binding ; while 
relationship need not be considered an_ in- 
wedlock Of 


course, there are legislative enactments cov- 


nizes the ties as Jegal and 


esurmountable obstacle to 


and others which require continual check- 
ing and correcting,and involve Icss of time, 
temper and money, are due to the equally 
“lip-shod habits of using their eyes and 
hands, into which they have drifted. Every 
employment—even those demanding liter- 
scientific and artistic abilities, is 
thronged with inefficient laborers who have 
never learned to do any one thing thor- 
oughly and well. Had their eyes and hands 
been trained in childhood to some definite 
occupation, had they been taught accuracy, 
neatness and despatch in any one of the 
numerous branches of manual work, it 
is more than probable the habits thus en- 
gendered would have rescued them from 
the sad fate of being profitless bunglers in 
other departmentseof life. 


THE model of the flying-machine with 


which an English inventor expects to navi- 


accom. | 


ering all these points, and providing penal- | 


ties ; but the disregard of certain provisions 
in the law results in nullity 

MARRIAGE, Which is often called a lottery, 
is full of hypocrisy. Who courts honestly ? 
A young man and woman meet at a party; 
he is attracted by a pretty face, a flashing 
An introduction fol- 
lows, and a conversation full of unmeaning 
nothings. They part, determined to 
other, and, when 
again, both are wreathed in 


eye, or golden curls. 


de- 
they meet 
smiles, and 
each practices every artto gain the affec- 
tion of the 
adoration , they are engaged ; they marry, 
and too often the old 


“She gets a fool for a husband, 


other 


realized : 
and he 
Neither has found that 


saying is 


gets 


which each should have- 4 companion 
\ 
Dey j 
uundsof prudence by a multiplicity ot 
dishes so tempting in their excellence as to 
be irresistible. and vet be a man, and nota 
beast, either A skillful cook can make a 


man hungry and keep him so until he has 


| . > * } . 
swallowed his last mouthful, and then tan 


gate the air at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour, resembles an elongated tricycle with 
a cigar-shaped body for the engine, fuel and 
navigator. It is twenty feet long, fifteen 
feet wile, eight and one-half feet high, and 
weighs 240 pounds. The lifting-gear con- 
sists of two square frames about three feet 
deep, containing parallel sails like an open 
Venetian blind, and so placed that the air 
impinges on their lower surfaces. The 
source Ot motion is a large wheel, with can- 
vas-covered spokes, shaped like the screw 
of a steam vessel. The rudder is_ kite- 
shaped, with the point at the extremity. 
The machine was recently attached to an 
engine on the Great Western Railroad, and 
when a speed of thirty-five miles was at- 
tained it rose and flew through the air, the 
total forward pull amounting to only twen- 
ty-four pounds. Treadles are attached to 
the wheels, soas to allow a gradual start. 
For power the inventor is disposed to rely 
more upon high pressure steam than upon 
electricity or compressed air. 

THE project of flooding the Sahara, and 
thus opening up Central Atrica to com- 
merce and civilization, appears to be reviv- 
ing—the opinion still being urged by geo- 
graphers and engineers that, if the water ot 


| the ocean could thus be let into that desert, 


Captivation becomes | 


the climate, the soil, and the sanitary con- 
dition would all be improved. Though 
nearly two-thirds as large as Europe, and 
containing some two hundred million _ in- 
habitants. the only communicatian with the 
rest of the world lies in the caravan tracks. 
In the Sahara desert there is a remarkable 
depression covering an area of about 60,000 
' miles, and said to extend from within about 
twelve miles of the seashore to regions in 


7 né rhborhood of Tim buctoo 


+) , + 


ancient and moder! 


, 


ers has Deen that this 


was orig 
which flowed int 
the ocean, but that, a bar having gradually 
formed at the entrance, the flow inward was 
stopped, and the heat of a vertical sun 
caused the inside water to evaporate. The 
practicability of reopening this ancient 
channel is the great question. 
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FAIRY VOICES. 





BY £E. T. W. 





Ever giadsome fairy voices, 
Waited by the balmy breeze, 
To your melody I've listen'd 
In the whispering of the trees, 
Softly sounds your silvery music 
In the playful, murmuring rill, 
Sighing. sighing, never dving, 
Sweetly murmuring, sighing still 


Tuneful ever, fairy voices, 
On my ear you gently fa'l; 

Bleating flocks and warbling songsters, 
Ye have fairy voices all. 

How I love th’ enchanting echoes 
Gaily ringing through the glade, 

Sounding, bounding, and resounding, 
Lingering fondly tll they fade, 


Welcome ever, fairy voices, 
Chiming from the village bells; 

Fairy voices from the sea-shore, 
Fairy voices in the shells. 

|.ife should ne‘er be dull and dreary 
With such music to rejoice, 

Singing, ringing, ever bringing 
Gladness with each fairy voice. 

—>_ «&§ <——__— 


Behind the Tapestry. 


BY L. T. MEADE. 





I am about to tell happened some ten 
years ago. 

ren years ago I was in the first sorrow of 

iy widowhood. I was childless, too; and 

when the grave closed over ny husband I 

thought there was no place left tor :ne in the 


world. 
I was rich, young; and my friends, and 


T E first part of the strange story which 


my own reflection in the glass, told me that | 


I was beautiful. 

Ot course I had many acquaintances; 
what rich young widow has not? 

But acquaintances and friends differ 
widely. 

I did not care tor the people who flattered 
and made much of ine, but I turned, even 
in the first days of ny trouble, to one friend. 

She, too, was young and beautiful 

We were school-fellows; we were en- 
gaged at the saine time; we were married 
in the saine month of the saine vear, 

During the three years of my married life 
we had seen little of each other, but when 
iny husband died, and Mary Clifford wrote 
to me tenderly out of her full heart, I an- 
swered back her love. 

She asked ine to stay with her. 

And I went. 

Ilow peaceful were those days spent in 
her beautiful home! 

The house and place were called Aspen’s 
Vale. 

The house was many centuries old. 

Itsarchitecture was reinarkable ; its rooms 
curious, 

It was a rainbling old place, and of course 
it had a ghost. 

It stood in the midst of very lovely 
grounds, overlooking wood and river. 

Altogether it was one of the show-places 
shire. 

I stayed with the Cliffords for a couple of 
months. During that time the house was 
quiet, visitors few—they eschewed company 
lor my sake. 

At the end of two months I left them, 
coumtorted and helped, and with many 
prowises of a return by-and-by. 

Circumstances, however, too varied and 
too many to nention, prevented Lhatse o id 
Visit taking place for a couple ol years. 

At the end of that time a great longing 
caine over ine to see Mary Clifford again. 

I inust write to her, and propose a visit. 

I did so, 

By return of post I got a snort, but char- 
acteristic, reply :-- 





“DEAREST Honor,—Of course I long to 
see you, but unfortunately tae house is full, 
large as it is, it is crammed froin cellar to 
attic, 

“My dear, I don’t want to refuse you. I 
do long to see you. Will you steep in the 
‘Tapestry room ? for of course itis empty. 1 
dare not put anybody else there, but I don’t 
think you, Honor, will be afraid of the 
ghost. Ifthe Tapest-y room will do, come, 
and a thousand welcomes. I can put up 
your imaid—Your loving Friend, 

“MARY CLIFFORD.” 


To this letter I made a short answer :— 


“I do not believe in the ghost. ‘The Tap- 
estry rooin will do beautifully. 
lo-inorrow.”’ 


The next evening I arrived at Aspen’s 
Vale in time for dinner. 

The Tapestry rooin looked charming. 

I fellin love with iton the spot, and 
vowed laughingly that the ghost and I 
would make friends. 

My Maid, however, looked grave over 
ty jesting remarks; it was plain that she 
believed in supernatural visitations. 

(saiety of heart, however, wasover me. 

I could not resist the cheerful influence 
of inv old friend's coinpany. 

I telt age reed than 1 had done since tiny 
husband’s death, and after a very delighit- 

evening, retired toiny rooin, feeling 


rave enough ts encounter any number 
i Sis that migdt chouse to visit ine 
tapestry roc vas qu Le Awa 
reat of the bouse— Vas at th xt 


end ofa wing. 
No other bed-rooms were in this wing. 
There were a sinoking room, a morning- 
room, and a little oriel chamber, which Mrs. 
Clifford in her early*married life had 


curiously fitted up for herself, but now | 


seldom occupied. 
Neither did she believe in the ghost, bu, 


Expect ine | 


she confessed that this little oriel chamber 
had an eerie teel. 

; The morning-room opposite, cheerful and 
pretty enough, was unused. 

Its turuiture was antique, it belonged to 
a bygone day, and its inhabitants were dead. 
The sinoking room also was deserted ; even 
the fumes of tobacco had left it, the squire 
preferring a more ceutral apartinent in the 
inodern part of the house, 

Altogether, this wing of the old 
seeined dead. 

Visitors only came to it out of curiosity ; 
they paid brief visits, and preferred doing 
80 in broad daylight. 

it must have been quite a hundred years 
since the Tapestry room in the tar end of 
this wing had been slept in. 

Old as the other rooms in the wing 
looked, the Tapessry room bore quite the 
palin for ancient appearance. 

There was not an article of furniture in it 
notachair, notatable, which must not 
have seen the light of centuries, 

The turniture was all of the blackest oak, 
the bedstead the usual four-poster on which 
our ancestors loved to stretch theimsel ves. 

But the curious feature of the room, that 
which gave it its name, was the tapestry. 

Not an inch of the walls was to be seen ; 
they were hung completely with very 
ancient and very faded tapestry. 

There was a story about this tapestry. 

One Dame Clifford, of long, long bygone 
days, bad worked it, with the help of her 
maidens. 

She had come to an untimely end on the 
very day on which the great work of her 
life had been completed. 
| It does not matter to this story what be- 
| caine of the proud and fair dame, but it was 
| her ghost that was said to haunt the wing, 

and the Tapestry chaiber in particular. 
Warden, ny maid, us she helped me to 
undress, looked quite pale with terror. 
“They do say, ma'am, as Dame Clare 
| Clifford appears with her head tucked under 
| her arin, and threads from the old tapestry’ 
‘hanging to her skeleton fingers. She's 
| dressed in grey silk, that don’t rustle never 
a bit, though ‘tis so thick it night stand all 
alone, they do say. ‘Tis awful lonesome 
for you, nadain, sleep here alone, and I'l! 
stay with you with pleasure if it comes to 
that, though ny nerves arn’t none of the 
strongest.” 

I thanked Warden, however, and assured 
her that I was notin the least afraid ; and 
she, with a well relieved face, left ine alone. 

I heard her footsteps echoing down the 
corridor—they died away. 

I was now out of reach ofall human help, 
for in this distant room, in this distant wing, 
no possible sounds could reach any other 
inhabitants of Aspen’s Vale. 

I think I have implied that I was brave. 

In my girlhood, in my short married life, 
even in the sad depression of my early 
widowhood, [ had never known physical 
fear; nevertheless, when the !asteof War- 
| den's footsteps echoed out and died, and 
that prefound stillness followed which can 
be oppressive, I bad a curious sensation. 

I did not call it fear, I did not Know wu for 
that grim and pale-faced tyrant; but it 
made ine uncomfortable, and «aused iny 
heart to beat irregularly. 

The sensation was this--I felt that 7 was 
not alone, 

Ot course it was fane y and what had I to 
do with fancy ? 

1 detertnined to banish this uncomfortable 
| feeling trom iny mind, and stirring the tire 
toaceertul blaze, I] drew one ot the black 
| oak chairs near it and sat down. 
Warden had looked so pale and trightened 
before she left me, that out of consideration 
| for her feelings I had allowed her to leave 
the jewels which I had worn that evening 
on the dressing-table. 

There they lay, a setof very 
brilliants. 

There was an old-fashioned mirror over 
the mantel-piece, and as I sat by the fire 1 
saw the reflection of iny diamonds in the 
glass. 

As I noticed their sparkle, again that 
strange sensation returned : this tine more 
| strongly, this time with a cold shiver. 

I was not alone. 

Who was in the Tapestry chainber? Was 
it the ghost ? 

Was that story true, after all ? 
I did not believe it. 

I laughed aloud as the idea came to me. 

I feit that I was getting quite silly and 
nervous. 

There was nothing for ine bui to get into 
bed as quickly as possilie. 

I was about to arise from my easy-chair 
and go over to ny four-poster, when ayain 
limy attertion was aitracted to the glass over 
tiv head. 

It was hung in such a way as to reveal a 
iarge portion of the room, and now I saw, 
not the diamonds, but--soinething else. 

In the tolds of the dim and old) world 
| tapestry I saw something move and glitter, 

I looked again ; there was no imistaking 
it—it wasan Eye,a bhuinman eye, looking 
| fixe lly at ine through 4 bole iu the canvas, 

Now I knew why 1] felt that I was not 
alone. 

There was someone hidden between the 
tapestry bangings and the wall of the chain- 
ber. 
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Some one—not 4 ghost. 

That eve was hutiatn Tr I had never 
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ar the most agor 6d f i 
jistant root. 

Now I knew—if I had ever doubted it be- 


fore—that I was a ve ry brave wotlran. 

The eminence of the peril steadied the 
nerves which afew twinutes betore were 
| beginning strangely tw quiver. 


I neither started nor exclaiined. 

I felt that I had in no way betrayed my 
knowledge to my terrible quest. 

I sat perfectly still, thinking vut the situ- 
ation and my chances of escape. 

Nothing but consummate cvolness could 
win the victory. 

I resolved to be very cool. 

With a fervent and passionate cry to One 
above for succor, | rose from my chair, and 
gving to the dressing-table, I slipped several 
costly rings off inv fingers. 

I denuded inysell of all but my wedding 
ring. 

Then I put the extinguishers! on the 
candles—they were wax, and stood in 
tinassive silver candlesticks, The room, 
however, was still brilliant with the light 
of the fire on the hearth. 

I yot into bed, laid iny head on the pillow, 
and closed ny eyes. 

It may have been ten minutes—it seemed 
more like an hour to my strained senses— 
before I beard the faintest movement. 

Then I discovered a little rustle behind 
the tapestry, and a inan got out. 

When he did so I opened ny eyes wide; 
at that distance he could not possibly see 
whether they were open or shut. 

He was a powerlul inan of great height 
and breadth, 

He had a black beard, and a quantity of 
thick black hair. 

I noticed his features, which were tolera- 
bly regular. 

«I also noticed another peculiarity ; 
amongst his raven locks was one perfectly 
white. 

One ratherthick white lock was flung 
back off his forehead—so white was it that 
the fire-light instantly revealed it to me, 

The nan did not glance toward the bed, 
he went straight, with no particularly quiet 
step, to the dressing-table. 

I closed ny eves now, but I heard him 
taking up ny trinkets and dropping tbeim 
again. 

Then he approached the bede«s‘de. 

I felt him come close, I felt his breath as 
he bent over ine. 

I was lying on iny side, my eyes were 
shut, 1 was breathing gently. 

He went away again; he returned to the 
dressing-table, 

I heard him rathor noisily strike a match, 
then with a lighted candle in his hand he 
once more approached the bed. 

This time he bent very low indeed, and I 
felt the heat of the fldine as he passed it 
softily before iny closed eyes, 

I lay still, however ; not amovement, not 
a hurried breath, betrayed me. 

T heard him give a short and satisfied 
sigh. 

Ayain, candle in hand, he returned tothe 
dressing-tavle. 

Once nore [I heard the clinking sound 
of my trinkets as they fell through his tin- 
gers. 

There was a pause, and then—for no rea- 
son that L could ever explauin—he left the 
trinkets untouched on the table, and went 
to the door, 

Heopened the door silently and went 
out. 

I did not know what be went for—per- 
haps to letch a coumpanion, certainly to re- 
turn—but I did know that ny opportunity 
had come, 

In an instant—and quicker than thought 
—I had started up from my ferygned sluin- 
bers. 

I was at the door;I had bolted and locked 
it. 

There were several bolts and chains to 
thiseold-fashioned door, 
I drew every bolt, 1 

chain secure, 

I was not an instant too soon. 


fingers that trembled, before the thief re- 
turned, 

Hle saw that he had been outwitted, and 
his anger knew no Dounds, 

He kicked at the door, and called on me 
to open it. 

Hie assured ine that he had aceoinplices 
outside,that they would soon burst the door 
froin its binges, and that iny iife would be 
the forfeit. 

‘To iny terror, I perceived that his words 
were no idie boast. 

The old door, secured by its tmatny tas- 


other. 

Its hinges were nearly eaten through 
with rust. 

They needed but a few vigorous kicks to 
burst them from their resting-places in the 
wood. 

I knew that 1 wasonly protected for a 
few minutes; that even if the thiet was 
alone, he nad but to continue to assail the 
door as vigorously as he was now doing for 
a little longer to gain a fresh entrance into 
inv chamber, 

[ rushed tothe window, threw up the 
sash, and bent half out. 

Into the clear, calin air of the night I sent 
iny strong young voice: 

“Help, help! Thieves! 
Help!” 

I shouted these words ovet and over, but 
onlv an echo answered ine. 





Fire! Danyer! 


My room looked out cu a distant surub 
pnery. 

[he hour was late; the whole household 

hed 

rl hiet - - 

J redoubled y cries 

The bark of the dog was follawed by t- 
ble DS. 

They caine nearer, treading down fal! 
branches, which cracked indertbe weicome 

| Steps. 
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The next instanta man came up, and 
stood under the window, looking up at 
ne, 

I perceived by his dress that he was a 


| Villager, probably taking @ short cut to bis 


house, 

He stood under the window; he seemed 
terrified. 

Perhaps he took me for a ghost. 

- was not, however, all a coward, for he 
spoke, 

“W bat is wrong?”’ he said. 

‘This is wrong,’’ I answered; “I am in 
extreme danger—extreme danger. There 
is not a moment to lose. Go instantly——in- 
stantly, and wake up the house, and say 
that I, Mrs. Crawford, ain in extreme dan- 
gerin the Tapestry wing. Go at once—at 
onee,"" 

I spoke distinctly, and the man seemed 
to understand. He flew away, the dog fol- 
lowing hiim. 

I instantly threw myself on my knees, 
and, in the terrible moments that followed, 
I prayed. 

Vould the man be in time—must my 
ar life be sacrificed? 

Abt! no, 

(tod was good. 

I heard joyful sounds; the thief's attack 
on the door suddenly ceased, and the next 
instant the Squire's hearty voice was heard 
calling: 

“Let me in, 
ehild?” 

I did let himin, and his wife, and sev- 
eral alarmed-looking servants who  fol- 
lowed alter, 

We instantivy began to look tor the thief, 
but—inystery of mysteries—he had disap- 
peared. 

That terrible nan with the black hair and 
white lock over his forehead, had vanished 
as completely as though he had never ox- 
isted, 

Except for the inarks he had made with 
his feet on the old ouk door, there was nota 
trace of hii, 

I believe the servants doubted that he 
had ever been, and only thought that the 
young lady who was foolish enough to 
sleep in the Tapestry chamber had been vis- 
ited by a new formof the ghost, 

Be that as it inay, we never got a clue to 
where or how the nan had vanished. 

* * 7 - * . 


Honor, What is wrong, 


Ten year's later 1 was again on a visit to 
Aspen’s Vale. 

This time 1 did not sleep in the Tapestry 
room, 

I now occupied a inost cheerful, modern, 
and un-gbost-like room, and but tor one 
circumstance my visit would have been un- 
reinarkable, 

This was the circumstance which seeins 
in @ wonderful way to point a moral to my 
curious tale, 

I paid my visit to the Cliffords during 
court Session, 

Squire Cliflord, as one of the most influ- 
ential County inagistrates, was necessarily 
inuch Occupied with his tmnagisterial duties 
during this time, 

very morning he wentearly into Lewis, 
the town where the court was being held. 

One morning he told us of a case which 
interested him. 

“He is a hardened villain,’’ he said; ‘he 
has again and again been brought before 
ine, but has never yet been convicted. He 
is unquestionably a thief; indeed, one of 
the inost notorious characters in the place; 
but he is such a slippery dog, no jury hav- 
ing yet found him guilty, Well, he is to 


| bo tried again to-day, and [ do hope we 
| Shall have a little bet.er luck with him this 


made every rusty | 


I had searcely fasvened the last ehain,with | 


tenings on the one side, was weak on the | 


time”? 

The Squire went away, and it came into 
his wife's head and imine to pay a visit to 
the court, and see for ourselves this pris- 
oner,. 

No sooner said than done, 

We drove into Lewis, and presently 
found ourselves in the large and crowded 
building. 

When we entered, the case under discus 
sion had not commenced, but a moment af- 
ter another prisoner was ushered intu the 
dock. 

W hat ailed ine? 

I found my sight growing dim; I found 
myself bending forward and peering hard 
a’ the prisoner. 

The memory of an old terror catne back, 


| the sensation of a couple ot hours of mortal 


agony returned to me ayain,. 

Who was that inan in the 
dock? 

J knew him, 

He was iny guest of the Tapestry chamber 
of ten years ayo, 

There he stood—surly, indifferent, with 
his vast breadth and height, his raven-black 
hair, and that peculiar white lock flung 
back froin his brow, 

He did not look at any one, but kept his 
eyes on the ground. 

I could not contain inyself. 

I forget everything else but iny sense of 
discovery. 

Iyotupand said: 

“Mr. Clifford, I know that man; he was 
In iny rooin ten vears ayo. Do vou reinetn- 

erthe night when TP got the terrible frigtt 


- 


prisoner's 


in the Tapestry chamber in your house? 
There isthe toan who frightened me. I 
qd never forget his face There he 
sds 
‘ ft * VU 
4 
s 
tills ! 
lie i A 
eyes at iif 
It was plain thatif I recognized hitn ” 
aise recognized ine. 
Ali his bravado left ‘iim 
He iuuttered Suinethiny bis [aco was 












































































































































blanched; then he tell on bia knees and 
bowed his bead. 

My evidence was remarkable and con 
clusi ve. 

That day,tor the first time, Hereules Arim- 
Strong was cominitted G) prison. 

He had long been the terror of the neiet- 
borbooiand none regretted the just pan- 
ishinent whieh bad fallen on tite. 

What his subsequent career inav be T 
know not. 

This ts the present end of a sirauge aud 
pertecily true story. 


A Country Cousin. 


BY M. W. PAXTON. 
Se 
MONG the many grand Glasgow peo. 
ple t be found at that foshionable 
Clyde wateriny pl ime whi I shall 
cail Dunraploch, none were quite so grand 
as the Finniestons. 

Having auassed overa million of inoney 
in whatis known «as the iron trade, Mr. 
Finnieston had retired into elegant leisure, 
and built himself a Louse as big asa hydro 
pathic establisliment. 

But though one nay acquit himaelf seo 
gloriously in the fron trade, that he can 
erect ainansion for litiself betore which 
the mansions of all other eity tnagnates 
round dwindle down to puny insignifti 
cance, itisa totally different affair to as- 
suine the inanners and habits of a county 
gentieman. 

And Mrs. Finnieston had often) bitterly 
to lament, lithe privacy of her gilded 
boudeir, that her husband could mot 
Soar, 

He would chat with the servants about 
the estate, joke with the prer-inaster, an | 
Kive coppers to the odious little dirty thins 
in the village, bidding them ‘be grow 
weans, and mind their mothers aud their 
pritners.”’ 

Mrs. Finnieston berself had no such gro- 





veiling tastes, but well understood what 
was due to her position. 
Hertwo daughters, Antoinette (chris- 


Juanita (christened 
dutifully duo ber lead 


tened 
Jane, ) 


Ann) and 
followed 


jtig. 

i had been bestowed upom cher, but 
ahe reeonciled herself to that arronwetent 
of Providence by reflecting that ason would 
probably have walked inthe vulvar ways 
of bis father and put tis higgh-tomed: tothe 
and sisters daily to the blush. 

Not the least of Mr. Finnieston’s offences 
against good taste was the tact of his having 
atroopof relatives, of Various degrees of 
jneli -ibility, whom he vear bv vear, with 
the wiost religious precision, Visited in their 
obscure dwelt inye- pp! ur’. 

On this particular subject it) was 
to argue with hin; for while he was an 
easy-going nan, who would let his) wite 
have itall her own wav in. ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, in the bundredth, 
especiaily ifany principle or duty were in- 
volved, ne would assert his headship of the 
fainiiv witha firtnness and Vigor 
bevond ridoubt that it was prood nature, net 
moral weakness, that kept hit putsive on 


tise less 


ordinary occasions. 

First on the dingy listofineligibles, whom 
Mr. Finnieston delighted t honor, wasa 
poor country tin ster, name Oliver, who 


had iwarried the troninaster's » wie 
ter. 

That sister, who had been as nfit to soar 
as even Mr. Finriesten tinoself, was dead 
and out of the way ) 

But she had lett adicu ter to represent 
her, and at the clos f the kine ston 
family’s first season at The Arsenal (a 
neighboring proprietor via plaee en | 
The Fort, ms) Chie al a, & uf { maseu 
line mind inthe household was met eon 
petentt deal with So nice a lems ! is 
nomenclature, bad yu mh tet ne and 
desiral eres fevnit i . t . t tit The 
Arsenal.) 

Envious and spite f e said itshould 


have been The ] i ry 
Mr. Fintilest: ' ile 

vimitation bv taking boisse Oliver home with 

him and presenting ber to lls dotmestie eir- 


cle. 
“It's high tine, said ie. in the tone 
whieh meant having tits sr way, “that 


the lussie should be roqua tiled. 

Mrs. Finnieston and ter daughters were 
filled with dismias 

What were they ty do with the dowdy 
village girl? 

Was it not humbling enough to 


ant 


bear about the . Stress that such 
ignoble connections existed without leiny 
forced to flaunt them iu very person belore 
the public eve ? 

Oh for a husbane, a fu . who eould 
soar !'—who would bee t Qt ‘ yotry 
cousins alone it tineir tie place, the tar 
background! 

The Finnieston sisters handsome 
brunettes of an everyday 

[oeir cousin, With sit ul r, haunt. 

ygivy-DLeautiful dark eves Sa 

e more charming for tirrewu 
arity, Was 440) t ' 
creature ait t 

Butt t 
nents : 

‘ A 

T hee 

wen ¢ 
being - 
theinse! ves nes 

And if Mrs. Fin ata 
forecast that some of th 
rightfully b¢ longed t ra ’ 
glance aside if Fisie Oliver were P) 
mnmade her the more Nriniy res ved t 


rid of the unweloome guest 


portunity. 


proving | 
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The yirls having been charged 
father to “see and be extra good to cousin 
bisie, poor thing,” dared not openly dis- 
ivev. 

rue, mppened to be somewhat ata loss 
for aS neetion.a: any rate,now that their new 


hatigiedijess ateout Ph \rseticl was begin- 
t zt Wenr ofl > mr lleev ity ist as well 
niertain Uleir Visiter : isriayinyg ail 
tueir Ziories telore ery sc’ si ned CVs, 
and gratity themsel wes at the «ane time by 
ObServitny ee nagnifiesnce would 
Miike aASsirany 

Provoking mA pwr ti enureh- 


hnonse thoughmahe was, Fisie did 
herself a tithe so imsuels } upressed as A ntoi- 
nette and Juanita expected ; nor vet did she 
appear in the very le ast ti realize the vast- 
ness of the social wut tiiat ea precl between 
er and therm, 

Tndeod, as they talked grandly 
} er.iust wien she couprlitt tee linve: be 

rg thos! Overawedian express 


not show 


down to 
en look. 
Hp nN stranwely 
Ke sinSsement would steal into her eve 
though what there was to be werry 
tuev mould mot itn gine, > met it down to 
Country ianners, 

Country tianners way be bad 
tut What are they. w 
lets ? ; 

And such was the trial 
fortunate young 
face, 

Their father had strietly enjoined them 


ninout 
enouyg }, 
country tol- 


that these un- 
ladies had next to 


to show all the beau sat Dunraploeh to 
their @ousin. 

But how Ow ecoulldthey appearin the 
BAIN) Carriave with such a hi t and cows 
tume? 

Happily, an expedient oeeurred to Juar 
1A jiast t 1 Lesa Chieeten Prevtre bye tigy put 
1 "is 

She and keisie were of similar beight and 
fiw 

Oeatotthe fulness of her own wardrobe. 
toerefore, She would take the eountry vir! 
fit t “ ¥ 

Wien this was proposed to Elsie, under 
the pretext that one must | dressed uc 


be te the prevailing sivie, if one wan- 
ine at Dunraploeh, she eo. 


ore 
“TE shall feel less at home in anvbody 
Ihe MS Cleat] Ss Lhasate oan V Own). 
“If I am poor, I’in pro id, eousin 


Juanita.’ 

“Proud of what?” 
ton, in the queneliu: 
adopted with sueh success towards her in 
feriors, 

Keisie not being able or willing to say of 
Whit, her aunt wernt on 

‘Tn your elachan vou ei appear in any 
thing, T suppose, butit isa vastly different 
story here, 

‘Just be good enousvh to wear. thos: 
things that Juanita offers you, if you 
plewse” 

The “if you please’ was so distinctly a 
command, that iste had mo spirit in her to 
oller an objection, 


Tf she liad guessed they were 


inquired Mrs, Finnies 
Manner Whleh Slit 


seoolriar tor be 
wASipatriet f tier, Sli sould Hever, hever 
have Come, 

Ohaiv it Could mot be tee ” fnow, so she 
put om whit things were set betore her, 
wiieh, baving done she looked so ex asper- 


ainwivV eliartitnyg tn them that her aunt 
Suis titan ate “ \ t pot al 
i fhertoreiu r . il dowd 
! “ 
blowever, being: ‘ itwardilv worthy 
to sit wit Pierre Pectetin tow Ohne horses in Mrs, 
Pinnieston’s open carriage, Elsie drove 
ty er cousins thitotist QrnZeolt eharac- 
t ‘ wMateriny yr ce Villas, 
‘ ‘ho'itimay be luteresting not to de 
Art et whose alm it was to be lofty 
and Statuesque,  trerely lowered her 
lashes to the CCUPANLS of other car- 
pon | 
Dive i vho ¢ Vated a fastiir and 
VIN sf t ‘ are 1 Kea 
\ igs to i i I pass vy ae it 
\ itamile along the shore trom Dun 
r | they Sturhted ao stately many - 
{mansion ise sithana about it 
that a | | j i beiter t if sur 
fig Woods vd biiis tha anpVvtiling 
els Ithat Eis ul yet seen, and she 
ban | ! 
I tis where T should choose to stay, il 
I j ‘ 
bud st vel ed Antoinette, in a tone 
ca liuted to bring Miss Quiver to her 


*T wasn ttl pit Pie Arsenal,cousin 


know, old pouaees like that 
have a poetry about tiem: that mothing 


Poetry wasan unknown tongue to the 
Finnieston family; norhed i ever pr 
sented itself to theutto wish that the gods 


acl Cibaece i }? tt 
New houses ar PPE TSE Ty sSupertor to 
bones . | Ant ett 
ren i ey sett iv Ciiat jues 
\ i’ ! ss it i is i is 
1 Jura 
r 
i 
+ r a 
| iv is 
y fun. 
‘Have ‘ i? 
Lisie had Ss i t 





by their 





! 
take that form of nick-naming her neigb- | 
bors: 

“IT call Max Ochiltree ‘Quiz,’’’ proceeded 
Juanita, airily,** because he is such a borrid 
quiz ota character, 

“ile would jaugh bimselt to death at you, 
I kn mw. 

Phat would be unkind,” said Elsie,*tor 

© bas been ty fair¥-prince ever since I 
Cath remetmiiver 

“And Mrs. Ochiltree bas been inv——but 
Ton talking nonsense. What is Mrs. Ochil- 
tree like, Juanita ?”’ 

“She's justthe sane as ever,’ 
Juanit t. on chaner, 

She had never 
tree. 

“Mrs, Ochiltree never stays at The Fort,”’ 
said Antommette; ‘we are always telling 
Max that it would be so much nicer for us 
her lived here, 
“We have so few people to associate 


replied 


| 

seen Mrs. Ochil- | 
j 

| 


Pf this iabes 


‘Not in ad vour villas?" said Eisie, in 

sitnplienty. 

‘The villas!” said Antoinette, superbly 
dischiatrpltil. 

“Yoru don’t really think that we could 
take any netice of retall peopie! jut how 
could Max Oeliltree be vour fairv-prince— 
Whatever you tnay mean by that?” 

“My Jathber used often to te rie Stories 
toout hit ,and be wot to be tmiy airv-prince 
1) tiiat way. 

Papa sometimes with the 
adventures of the Ooliitree Doves sti i; you 


While tutor in the 


muses me 


know, he was a yood 
fuinily.”’ 
“Tnever heard of that,’ said Antoinette, 
op Ving that therefore it eould never lave 
TP 
ldorre ' ejaculated Juan | I wonder 


vou would brag of such at 


we of it—how aim T bragging of it? T 
tno not ashamed of it, though: whv should 


‘Beeause you should,”’ replied 
energetically. 

And thereupon the sisters by tacit agree. 
nent Shut Misie out of the conversation,and 
Kept it all to themselves, 

After such an unseemly revelation she 
deserved to be treated so: besides, it would 
itwould bea. lesson 
toherinthe tone and manners of high 


Juanita, 


do her good to listen: 


they diseharged the 
‘“arriage, and homeward on toot, 
through the grounds for thev tight as well 
tnake Eeisie aware of the full extent of their 
do pealti. 

Die road they took had formerly been a 
convenient sShort-eut inland for the neigh- 
Prorticnodd, 

Sinee The Arsenal took shape, the public 
had been taught that they must keep to the 
highway. 

Yet it seemed there were people imoper- 
Vious to instructions, for the girls presently 
Carne Upon an © do woman SILLINGS Upon a 
Stuiopofatree, “looking as pleased with 
herself,’ Juanitasaud, “as ifshe were King 
Solomon inoall bis wlorv.”’ 

She was a curious old woman,with along 
blaek cloak and an aneient poke bonnet; 
and Juanita recognized ber as a person 
Whom she had seen teaching needlework 
at the villaye ®ehool, 

Antoinette declired that she would put 
anendto trespassing, so, Stopping short, 
hauteur— 


alr of al ber stock upon which she imost 


Onthe return way, 


° ' 
SLFUCK 


she sa.d, with an air of extrennsg 


‘ 
pvt ined herself— 


‘You have no 


business here, This isa 
pris ite | ill 

“Yom will have toturn back and go by 
the high road. 

“And who are vou that say so?" inquired 
the wavfarer, coolly, as she raised a pair of 
acute biack eves, tliat looked bright and 
young though the faee they illuminated 
was Wworh and lined, and ran thet over the 
triad, 

‘Lain Miss Fingieston,” replied Antoin- 
ette, as though she tiad said “To am = (jaeen 
Vi 


cious peropission, I will keen 


Miss Finmieston, with your -rra- 
tothe private 
path to-day. 

“T understood it to be free to the eom- 
munity.” 

“Not since we eame, 

“You must have seen the ticket warning 
oft trespassers ; upd wheat isthe use of papa 
putting up notlees i people are to make a 
thoroughfare of our estate, all the same? 
You must go back instantiv.” 

“Must Leo? It will lencsthen my walk 
nore then [eire for—buat no matter. Oniy, 
I had better sit till inv companion comes 
back; I ¢ Xpect her at anv tnoment: she las 
gone down to the glen for ferns, 

“Stealing our very ferns! ejaculated 
Juanita, as if ordinary the!t was nothing to 
tientlom in COMDparison, 

“What audacitv !” added Ant inette, also 
stroek with abhorrence at the heinousness 
of sucha proc eding,. 


“No indeed, you bold, bad 


person, 


You Shail bet stav here one ininute§ lon- 
ly t« ‘ . ; *) + e | . 
Instead of going, the trespasser looked at 

t iY r be te r _ ’ 

T* 
‘] ! Nias juire, are vou alsoa Miss 

* ° 

‘\ s 
‘ vas i 
r «= r spa 1 AY ei 
SWAT f SaViliy For th is t } 
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It had its eftect. The woman slowly 


| that will guide ine back. 


| claimed Juanita, 


|among the 





“I may or may not bea bold and bad 
woman,’’ she said, with composure; ‘but J 
certainly am a very frailone. I don't see 
how I ain to get along at all without the 
— of my companion’s arin.” 

t me turn back with you,” said E)sie, 
for whom, in the circuinstances, there was 
but one course possible; ‘‘you shall take 
my aru till your friend coimes.”’ 

* You offer to help me,’ looking at her 
keenly. “Then you are not a Miss Fin- 
nieston ?"’ 

“No, but that doesn’t matter.”’ 

“Do you know what you are doing ?” she 
asked. 

Yes, and Iam quite able to do it; Iam 
very strong.” 

“As you please, then; but don’t blame 
me for the conseq uences.”’ 

And the old woman took possession of 
the young girl’s arm. 

“Don’t wait for me,” said Elsie to ber 





_ cousins (as if they were likely to wait for 


her ') 


“Tean seethe tower of The Arsenal; 


” 

‘*Elsie Oliver; I disown you for ever!” 
said Antoinette, in high tragedy vein. 

“And I deny your relationship,’’ de- 
imitating a8 much as 
tight be her sister's mien. 

With that they went on their way, and 
left ber cousin to her own devices, 

The old woman now told) Elsie that she 
was 4 fern fancer,and that to-day her quest 
was alter a species only to be tound, so far 
as she knew, in Durnaploech glen. 

After that,she proceeded to talk of things 
in general--not a word, however, about the 
Finniestons—and her remarks proved so 
entertaining and to the point, that when 
the young person who had been stealing 
ferns (presumably a junior teacher in the 
village school) before long overtook them, 
:lsie was inore sorry than glad to be let 
go. 

‘You are a nice girl,’’ said the curious 
old woman, as she disinissed her; ‘and I 
like you; but for all that, Iam not going to 
spoil you with praise. Many thanks, and 
good-bye.” 

Elsie did not give much weight to the 
dramatic sentences with which her cousins 
had parted trois her ; indeed they troubled 
her so little, that instead of going back to 
The Arsenal at once, to do penance, she 
thought she would take a ramble thrcugh 
the glen first,so turned aside and made her 
way down thither. 

It vas aylen very like ascore of other 
lens. 

Deep in the heart of ita stream flung it- 
self from one great rock basin to another, 
andthe steep walls of it were tapestried 
ver with every shade of green. 

Here it was twilight even undera_ reful- 
gent sun; but on a dull day.as this chanced 
to be, it was a kind of imitation night. 

Elsie wenton and on through the cool, 
diim, green areade, till, all of a sudden, be- 
sides the sound of gushing, trickling, drop- 
ping water, she heard a sound of rusting 
shadowy branches ov-r- 
head. 

Hereupon, raising her eyes, she saw a 


nan Waist deep in brambles and brackens 
descending the deciivity. 
Another trespasser, then! What would 


her cousins say ? 

“How do you do, Miss Finnieston ?” 
cried the stranger, a minute later, coming 
toward her with extended hand. 

Juanita’s hat and costuine had deceived 
hit. 

‘We have been walking withthe whole 
height of the bank between us till Oh, I 
bey your pardon, I hare been mis- 
taken.”’ 

Ile was a very good-looking young fel- 
low, and his voiea? was all in his tavor, 
and a hutnorous expression lurked in his 
eves. 

jut I believe I do know you, after all,” 
he Said, having quite reached her. 

“My name is Maxwell Ochiltree, so if 
1 ain still mistaken, you can set ine 
right.”’ 

How did Elsie feel at this unthought-of 
encounter with her fairy-prince ? 

I really cannot undertake to say. 

Tonly know she looked as charming. 
standing there overshadowered with trail- 
ing greenery, as any fairy princess ever 
need have done, 

She told him who she was, of course; and 
equally of course they were on a friendly 
fo ting iinimediately. 

“Tt must have been something of your 
father in your face that made me faney I 
recognized you,” said the young man, 
walkingon by her side, ‘‘for you were 
little more than an infant when we last 
thet. 

‘Thet bas been no fauit of mine, though, 
Miss Oliver.” 

“T know how kind Mrs. Ochiltree his 
been in asking my father to visit ber; fut 
papa is a good deal of a recluse, he almost 
never leaves home,’’ she said. 

“Can Tget hold of him now ?—Is he witu 





‘No: lam alone.”’ 


\nd where inay vou oe found ?—for I 


‘ ‘ { rw want to see you, 
. 
Lin “i i 
sha tL now. 
So they went on together, talking all the 


way. 


And Max Ochiltree ,.ovea so pleasant a 


r 


hipanion that whe Elsie had reached 
The Arsenal she hid forgotten how angry 
her cousins were with her, and was pre- 
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red to meet them exactly as if nothing 
ad been said. 





If. 


RS. FINNIESTON and her daughters 

could hardly credit their senses when 
i Elsie and Max Ochiltree together ap- 
peared before thei. 

Still, acall from the proprietor of The 
Fort was a blessing t» be grateful for under 
any circuinstances, so they received the 
man with a sort of chastened gladness, not- 
withstanding the company in which he 
caine, 

As tor Elsie, she really seemed to have 
no ides how she had outraged the proprie- 


ies. 

Nor did she exhibit the least surprise 
that she should have been mistaken for her 
cousin. 

“It you make ime wear your things,’’ 
she said, “how can you wonder it your 
trieuds should fancy,froin the distance,that 
T am you?” 

This was a low aside to Juanita, but as it 
chanced to fallinto a pause between Mrs, 
Finniest »n's description of the infamously 
jimpertinent woman whom her daughters 
had encountered in the glen,and Mr. Ochil- 
tree's reply to the same, it was audible to 
every ear. 

Mrs. Finnieston’s feeling were none of 
the mildest, butshe hadto keep them in 
hand for the present. 

“IT too have been trespassing,’’ said Max 
Ochiltree, “but it was inadvertently. Iain 
behind the times, and hadn’t heard of the 
glen being shut up.” 

“The glen is never shutup from you, 
Mr. Ochiltree,’’ responded Mrs, Finnies- 
ton, benignly, ‘‘but we had to set upa bar- 
rier against the public, 

“Asiny husband said to me—I am so 
sorry he is not at nome to-day ; he has gone 
up the Luchto look at Lord Kilrabbit's 
yacht, that he thinks of purchasing--but as 
I was remarking, he said to me, ‘We = can- 
not and will not have our girls coming into 
daily contact with the crowd of nobodies 
that frequent this place. Within our own 
grounds, at least, Eleanora, we must iman- 
age to be select.’ 

“Tamsure you will agree with me,” 
——— the lady, “that there ought to 
ea firin and distinct line drawn between 
the classes. We of the upper stratum 
have our rights, our rights, Mr. Ochil- 
tree.”’ 

“Someot us have atrick of making might 


our right,’’ replicd Max Ochiltree, witha 
twinklein his eyes, though his tone was 


grave. 

“One has only to look back a few genera- 
tions to see how; my own ancestors, for ex- 
ainple, were a lot of Border rievers, not so 
Inany centuries ago,”’ 

A pedigree was in process of 
vented forthe house of Finnieston; but 
till news arrived from the 
Heralds the subject of ancestry had 
be avoided. * 

Accordingly, Antoinette and Juanita now 
came into play, while tlfeir nother merely 
superintended and threw in an occasional 
faney touch. 

In leaving, Max Ochiltree lingered  be- 
side Elsie’s chair to have a little more 
talk. 

Luckless Elsie! 

Every step she took, she got the deeper 
in disgrace with her relations, 

She hud sid to Max Ochiltree that she 
intended to return home by way of Glas- 
gow,and he now asked her if she had many 
friends there, 

“Only one,” she told him, ‘and she lives 
in 4 part of the city called Gorbals, It does 
not sound pretty, does it?” 

Mrs. Finniesiton looked at her daughters, 
who looked back at her, all equally 
aghast. 

Mr. Ochiltree only looked diverted ; 
oh! what inust he be thinking ? 


being in- 


better 


’ 


but 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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DURING the past year crime has been on 
the increase. On an average there has been 
four murders and two suicides each day. 
On the other band,executions have averged 
only two in a week, and lynechings about 
the saine nuinber. Last vear there were 
on an average two murders and one suicide 
a day, and two murders and one lynching 
a week. Since January 1 last 105 
have expiated their crimes by death at the 
hands of the law. 
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persons | 


Judge Lynch has been | 


very busy during tse past year in the | 


South and West. Through the instrumen- 
tality of vigilance committees and mobs, 
sutninary justice was :meted out to 
two culprits, against fifty-seven in 15882. 
Eleven of them were shot, eighty were 
hanged, and one, a negro, was burned 
atthe stake at Edgyerly, La. In 
parts of the Union 910 persons put an end 
to their earthly existence by drowniny, fire, 
Kas, the pistol, razor, rope, ete. In 1882 
there were 883 cuses of suicide. This year 


ninetv- | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








N Sumatra, in a full assembly of the 
courtona high occasion, the foremost 
places in front of an upen dancing space 


would be occupied by the Penyimbuangs of 


various orders, with those or less rank to 
right and left; tacing them sat the women 
of higher rank, and behind stood the ygen- 
eral public. 

Lining the open space in front of the 
Penyimbangs squatted the boedjangs, or 
unmarried youtls, facing the young maid- 
ens in like position in front of the peeres- 
ses. The sightis a gay one. All are in 
their best attire,the general crowd in what- 
ever garinents please their fancy best, but 

enerally of the gayest colors of coats and 

eadcloths, and suronys suspended by large 
silver and gold buckled belts, with ivory 
and gold-handled krisses stuck in the waist; 
the woinen—for those that stand round have 
all been married—more sombrely, wearing 
the matrimonial symbol, the soeloeng, a 
necklet of massive silver or gold rings 
strung, except for a little piece in front, iin- 
movably on acylinder of the same metal, 
and the thick stud-like earrings, the only 
ornaments that their severe laws permit to 
those who have known the bonds of wed- 
lock. 

Here and there ainong the crowd a crown- 
less, boot-shaped hat, made of cardboard 
and bound round witha gold plate, indi- 
cates that the wearer is a childless wife, 
The young unmarried ..en are simply at. 
tired in a sarong of bright color, supported 
by a belt fastened by a buckle of greater or 
less value, suitable to his rank, with the 
corresponding number of krisses stuck in 
it, and with a headcloth tied about his tem- 
ples in the fashion of his district, but from 
the waist upward naked—a custoin which 
one sees also at the ceremonious court of 
the Sultan of Djokokerta in Java. 
centre of attraction isthe long line of inaid- 
enhood, glittering in silver and glad of na- 
tive workmanship. 

The hair of each girl,neatly arranged and 
odoriferous trom abundance of cocoanut 
and cajeput oil, tied in a knot behind, and 
cransfixed by a high backed comb overlaid 
with gold plates ; her head is crowned with 
a coronet of gold, of form and inagniticence 
according to her pangkat; a shawl, worn 
sashwise, hangs from the shoulder to the 
ground, while from above the middle hangs 
a rich sarong, or petticoat, of home-grown 
and spun silk, interwoven with gold thread 
and deeorated with hundreds of small coins 
of the Dutch inint which jingle pleasingly 
as she dances. 

Above this the body is girt with a silk 
slendang, half concealing the breasts. The 
arins, Shoulders, and chest are bare, except 
tor the numerous gold or silver collars and 
necklets and bracelets of patterns peculiar 
she is joaded, 
Otten these collars are entirely composed of 
the large dollar pieces of Spain, Holland, 
and America, and not rarely English halt- 
crowns, Of the highest born uiaidens, the 


The | 





| of the 
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New Publications. 

Those who believe in laughing for the 
benefit of its consequence,growing fat, and 
those who like laughing for itself alone, 
will find plenty of reasons for indulgirg 
| those ainiable weaknesses in “The Journal 
of Solomon Sidespitter.”" lt is a compila 
tion of the best wit of the present and past 
days, nore particularly in 
short pithy paragraphs, ete. There is noth- 
ing longand not a line tedious, 
deal is old, but everything is tull of snap 
and point. It will equally serve fora tew 
minutes or an hour's reading. Two hun- 
dred pages elegantly printed and bound. 
Price 75 cents, Pickwick & Co., Publishers, 
Phila. 

“One Thousand and One Riddles."" We 
have just received a handsome little book 
with the above title, which contains the 
tmatertal for much fun and home amuse- 
ment in the way of Riddles, Conundruins, 
Enigmas, and Hints for Acting Charades, 
It contains 128 pages. Price 15 cents. J. 
S. Oxilvie & Co., Publishers, 31 Rose St., 
New York. 

“Ofa Thursday,’ is a little book which 


romantic variations, of the doing of a Ten- 
nis Clubin this city. Itis evidently in- 
tended for private circulation only, and 
while specially interesting to those in 
possession of the key to its story, is) suffi- 
ciently so to amuse the general reader. 





“Ishmael, or, In the Depths, isthe name | 


of Mrs. BHinina D. EB. N. Southworth’s best 
work, just published in new form by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. Mrs, 
Southworth savs itisthe best work ever 
written by her. It will have an immense 
sale, forit isoneof the most fascinating 
stories ever published, the interest being 
kept up from the beginning of the volume 
to the end. Weean endorse every word 
that has been spoken and published in 
praise of this celebrated work, A copy of 
it will be sent to any one, to any place, on 
their remitting the priceof itin a letter, to 
the Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. Price 75 
cents, 

Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, have 
just published “Sugyestions to China 
Painters.””) The book has been prepared 
with the greatest care, and there is no state- 
nent nade in its pages that is not based 
upon the actual experience and experiment 
author in ceramic art. It is illus- 
trated with designs for placques, vases,etc., 
drawn by the author, and reproduced by 
the photo-engraving process, accompanied 
by full instructions as to color to be used, 
method of treatment, ete., for each design. 
Price $1.00 

“Only a Leafof a Shamrock,” is a son 
and chorus, passable in sentiunent pon | 
melody, composed by George Arlington, 
595 Washington St., Boston. Price 40 


| cents. 


arins from the wrist to the elbow arealimost | 


concealed by the display of pure “barbaric 
gold,” for they inay wear as many brace- 


lets as they choose, while their sisters, less | 


fortunate in the matter of blood and rank, 
inust conforin to tothe regalation 
corresponding to their degree, The breast 
is overlaid with crescent-shoped gold plates 
suspended in tiers; the waist is girded by a 
belt of one of the precious metals secured 
bv an elaborately carved buckle of the same 
material, The rather bony fingers are en- 
circled with inany rings, and even the nails 
are lengthened by additions of silver into 
talon-like claws, 80 that altogether the 
Lampong maiden presents a dazzling ap- 
»earance in the ditn uncertain light—espe- 
cially when itis behind her—of a lamplit 
Balai. The cost of such a costume repre- 
sents no inean suin; it is no rare thing for 
a girl to have as inuch as $500 worth to or- 
naments about her person at a festival. 
> ¢- 

A Worp OF DEFENCE.—‘'I don’t like all 
this talk about the extravagance of woinen,’’ 
said a kind husband and father. ‘Doubt 
less there are tnany wives who ruin their 
husbards by extravagance in dress—too 
many of theni—but for all that, the mass of 
wotnen are not inclined to dress as richly 
as their husbands desire. 

It is only the foolish votaries of fashion, 
who have been educated by foolish fathers 
and mothers to believe that the chief end 
of woinen is to dress better than other wo- 
men, Who run to extremes in that direc- 
tion. I think, for iy part, that women are 
more than men in everything. Give your 
wife the household purse, and ten chances 
to one you won't regret it. This general 


| and outspoken condemnation of wornan’s 


Various | 


New York leads with 204 cases, against 154 | 


In 1882, 
a 
It Will Cost You Nothing. 


“For what?’’ Fora medical opinion in 


your cas@ if you are suffering from any 
chronic disease which your physician has 
failed to relieve or cure. “Froin whoin ?’ 
Froin Drs, Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard 
5 t P 4 | ~ sers ba | 

A11Z yw all - t 

y ‘ 

arkKabDle lres desperate chr SES 
are Delong made. W rite and ask mi 
niy to give an opinion in vour case, but 


furnish you with such information in re- 
gard to their new Treatinent as wil. enable 
you to get an intelligent ideaof its nature 
and action. It will cost you nothing,as they 
make no charge for consultation. 


| ery and costly dresses displayed 


extravagance is absolutely injurious to s0- 
ciety, and inipresses young inen with false 
notions of the sex. 

Let nen look about thein earefully, and 
bear witness to our assertion that their 
wives and daughters do not, as a rule,yield 
to extravayant dispositions without urging 
by their husbands, Nearly all the jewel- 
by thei 
ere purchased by adiniring busbands, fa- 
thers, lovers, or brothers. H 

‘ eS esteein it an 


ishands whe 
deseriba 


—_- - ene 


Useless Fright. 


To worry about 


any Liver, Kidney or 
t 


Urinary Trouble, coy Bright's Dis- 
ease or Diabetes, as Hop Bitters never fails 
ofacure where a cure is possible. We 


| Know this. 


‘“Rosehurst”’ is the name of a story which 
tells of the tribulations of a little girl who 
loses her mother and is tyrannized by her 
father’s new wile. 


Gilchrist. The matrimonial experiences of 


the heroine when she has grown up are the | 


| matter of the latter half of the book. It is 


number | 


The seenes are tnainly 


»yleasantly written. 
J.B. Lippincott & 


aid in the Southwest. 
Co. Price $1.25. 
MAGAZINES. 


The January number of Macmillan's 
Jllustrated Magazine, is the best yet. It 
has for its frontispiece a portrait of Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold, which 18 a pendant to an arti- 
cle by Henry Jaines, Jr. F. Pollock writes 
an appreciative article on Dartinoorand the 
Walkhain, which are illustrated with eight 
wood cuts. 
history of the pianoforte and its precursors, 
‘There are fourteen pictures of ancient and 
modern instruments, Archibald) Forbes 
tells the story of the Kuiperor Napoleon 
III. and his Marshal. Some of the infor- 
tnation was told the author by the unfortu- 
nate Prince Iimperial as they sat in his tent 
in Zululand. It has seven illustrations. 
Professor Archibald Geikie compares the 
rivers and river gorges of the new world 
with those of the old. Miss Yonge contri- 


butes three new chapters in her storv,“The | 


Armourer’s Prentices, The letter-press 
is interesting and the engravings are excel- 
lent 


The January Wide Awake opens crisply 
with a winter morning. Frontispiece, by F. 
H. Lungren, to accompany Margaret Sid- 
ney’s naive poem, A Burst of Confidence, 
Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood tollows 
with a piquant bieycling story for the sea- 
son, entitied The Whizzer.’ Then comes a 
pictorial article about The Troubadours, 
Susan Coolidge hasa delightful long heli- 
day story, Who Atethe Pink Sweettseat ? 
and Nora Perry another, Jiin, which ail 
young yirls should read. There are some 


charming poems, too, The Serial Stories 
are fine: A Brave Girl, the Sinith College 
story, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, A Dou- 
bie Masy ierade, the Kevolutionary = ro- 
mance by Rev. Charles BR. Talbot, and In 
No-Man'’s Land, the Wonder Story tor 
Little Folks, by E. S. Brooks, The ius c 
ry tit fever ‘ b pose Juny ‘ 4 
“ a SOY (5 ye MacDona 
’ ; 14 
4 
Rost \I ass. 

[ie history of our own land is always an 
nteresting subject, but becomes nore , 
vhben going out of tne beaten track fol 
lowed by 80 Many, we are Wid of imuchl 


the shape of 


A goods 


is evidentiy a transeript from life with some | 


Messrs. Oyilvie & Co., 31 


Itis by Annie Somers | 


A. J. Hipkios gives a short | 


il 


that has had great influence upon its des. 
| tiny, although little known. To present 
| this intormatiou is the chosen mission of 
| the Magazineof American History. Every 
| number contains various = portraits «f 
| Colonial, Revolutionary, and other charac. 
| tersot ourearly days, with pictures ot 
| places, events, relics, ete., all accompanied 
with caretully written and edited matter 
concerning them. The January nuinber is 
} mpeg yd rich in these respects, contain- 

ng as it does matter of exceptional interest 
to the historical as well as general reader. 
Published 50 Lafayette Place, New York, 
Price 50 cents a nutnber. 

Lippincott's Magazine for January con- 
tains an amount of varied and entertaining 
reading, which gives the best assurance of 
the good things to be expected during the 
coming year. Itopens with a description 
ofthe new Public Buildings of Philade}- 
pbia, written with marked ability, and 
copiously illustrated. Notes of Converra- 
tions with Emerson, is by Penaleton King. 
Matthew Arnold in Aimertea, by L. J, 
Swinburne, is an appreciative criticism. 
Hawaii Ponoi, by Belle Osbourne, is an 
ainusing account of the recent coronation of 
King Kalakaua, with tnany capital illus- 
trations from sketches by the writer. Un- 
dergraduate Life at Oxtord, by Norman 
Pearson, an account of the great flour mills 
of Minneapolis, by F.G. Curtis, and the 
first of a series of papers on Healthy Homes, 
by Felix L. Oswald, are all interesting and 
instructive articles, The opening chapters 
of Sebia’s Tangled Web, a short serial 
story, by Lizzie W. Champney; Christinas 
Eve at Tuckeyho, by Sherwood Bonner, 
and Whither Curiosity Led, by Charles 
Dunning, constitute the fiction In this 
number. There is the usual variety of 
short papers in the Gossip. J.B. Lippin- 
eott & Co., Publishers, Poiladelphia, $3.00 


per annuin. 

Rose St., New 
York, bave begun publishing Jvpular 
Reading. Each nuinber contains several 
complete stories by well known authors 
such as Mrs, Honury Wood, Bertha M. Clay, 
Mrs. Braddon, ete., ninety-nine excellent 
selections for declatmnation, and a fun de- 
Se counprising selections from the 











vest laughing inatter of the day. Three 
nuinbers havethus far been issued, and 
each is well worth the price, thirty 
cents. 


Vicks’ Illustrated Monthly for Januar~, 
begins the new year with a lot of hints and 
information most usetul to all Interested in 
flowers, Itisthe cheapest and’ best maga 
zine ofthe kind in the English language. 
Price $1.25 per year. James Vick, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Arthur's Magazine for January is out 
with asplendid table of contents, Those 
who want a good household monthly, where 


| the useful is equally well represented with 


the sweet, will find itin this publication. 
Its home departinents in particular, are 
worthy of the highest commendation, 
Terins $2.00 per year. Office 920 Walnut 
St., Phila. 

MEW MUSIC, 

From Russell & Co., 123°) Tremont St., 
Boston, who keeps in stock all the latest 
and best inusic, at cheapest rates, we have 
received the following excellent works: 
Instrumental: Chanson Triste, 40 cents; 
Dream of the Shepherdess, 50 cents, Voeal : 
Matilda’s Up to Snuff, 40; Thinking To- 
Nightof the Loved Ones, 40; Dresin of 
Home, 50; Lonely and Sad, 40; Eliza and 
Jane, 40 cents. All the above are by lead- 
ing composers, the vocal selections being 
sung with great success by Kate Castleton, 
N. ©, Goodwin and others. Atnong the 
latest publications in their fainous Musical 
Library, Russell & Co, also aunounce the 
following: Virgin Mary’s Carol ; Toggen- 
burg; King Winter, and Forsaken. Those 
who wantanything in the way of music 
would do well by addressing this firm. 

The new edition of “Students’ Songs,’ 
couprising’the twenty-lirst thousand, has 
just been published by Moses King of 
Cambridge. This collection comprises over 
sixty of the jolly songs as now suny atall 
leading colleges in Atnerica, It bas the 
full isusie for all the songs and airs, 
pied by Wu. Hl. Hills (Harvard, 
Phe price is only fifty cents, 

“Stray Melodies and Songs of Senti- 
ment,’ by John B. Ketchurn, Secretary U. 
S. Military Post Library Association, New 
York, is the title of a new volutne of short 
a recently issued by the Ainerican 
iterary Agency, P. O. Box 574, New York 
City, N. Y. The book is very neatly got- 
ten up in cloth, 16:0. square, with special 
reference tothe holidays, has passed to a seo- 
ond edition,and wilt be an acceptable yilt for 
young or old, The work contains 144 pages, 
Price, in extra cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
$1.00, post paid. 

—_—-_ 2c. <—- - 

ALL of tne thirteen New Yorkers who sat 
down to dinner on November 13, 1882, to 
dety superstition, again dined toyether on 
Tuesday evening, Noveouiber 13 Lost. 


Comn- 
1884). ) 


- _—> - - 

Mrs. LULU SCANNELL filed her suit§for 
divorce at 9.45 A. M.on Monday ‘ast, in a 
Chicago court, and at 10.05, twenty minutes 

ser, WaS 4a [ree woman. 

—>_ o all 
WHEN you visit or leave New York City 
ve HBayyage Expressage i «a wre 

al ' - 
. 4 

> 4 
pian I Val Restaurant su 1 with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to the depo . Fainilies can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union 


Hotel than atany other first-class hotel in 


the city. 


, 


i: es. sake banned 


i ati 
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CAPTURED BY GIPSIES. 





BY PIPKIN,. 





TO, no, darling; not alone, It is impos 
sible.”’ 
“But I will be back presently, 1 
promise,” 

Toe loving mother shook her head firmly, 
but yet sweetly. 

“Wait only halfan hour longer. Marie 
will then take you safely past the Corner of 
the Black Forest.’ 

“The dear old forest, which 
love so much.” 

And Gretchen clapped her hands together 
in happy, childish Joy. 

“Yes, ves, Giretchen —that’s all very well, 
but—’"’ 

“The dear old forest, too, of whieh Tam 
never one bit afraid—where the squirrels 


I always 


even seein to know ime, and the daylight 
only seeins to peep every now and 
then.” 


Yes, Giretchen loved the forest dearly. 
Was it to be wondered at? 

She knew well enough tSat gipsies, and 
many other such peopte, je tn it rigght 
and left—or at least this she had often been 
told so by Marie—but she had not any fear 
for herself, 


Yos; Gretchen felt very brave indeed 
that sweet suinimer’s afternoon, and = also 
strongly inclined to have her own 
way. 


The half-hour passed quickly away. 


Marie had net yet appeared, and = Ciret- 
chen grew impatient. 
The mother had quitted the room a mo- 


ment 
Giretchen would do so too, 
How beautiful the scene all looked around 


her as she stood watching at the garden- 
Rule. 
Never had the trees in the old forest 


seeined in her eyes to look so grand. 

Never had little Gretchen felt so rebel- 
lious in her heart. 

Amalia was waiting for her. 

It was Amalia’s birthday, and she had 
promised to be there as soon as possible to 
greet her. 

Her present,too, for Atmalia—also mother's 
—which both yet lay within the basket 
which she dangled on her arin— why could 
not Aimalis bave them quickly, as it) had 
been impossible to send the.n the previous 
night. 

Yes—the moment of temptation was very 
strong ; and Gretchen uieded. 

Al,bad she only at least said *yood- bye" 
tothe dear old) walls—or, better still, to 
those within it! 

Ouly a ball hour's pleasant ran beneath 
the rays of a glorious sun, but yet beneath 
the shadow of the tall dearly-loved tirs,and 
she was kneeling by the eripple’s bedside, 
both children radiant with pleasure—but, 
ah, how different, each from each! 

The one poor, gentle, and yet ever suffer. 
ing; the other the ehild of rich and princeiy 
parents, and handsomely equipped —w.th 
dress of rich and sweetest texture, and 
everything eise to correspond, 

The room was furnished in the most sim- 
ple manner, but still, as is always the case 
Inevery German household, whether be- 
longing to rich or poor, with the greatest 
attention to cleanliness and order, 

Nota particle of dust was to be seen any- 
where, and the unearpeted, but brightly 
polished, floor alunost served to reflect the 
sun's rays. 


“My candles burned so brightly this 
morning, Gretchen dear—seven of them, 
How [T wish you could have seen 


thei,’ 

“Ah, yes, of course. You're a year older 
than lam. Next year I shall bave tie 
saine,”’ 

“But not next birthday, Gretehen.”’ 

“No, no, that will be in) tnree tonths’ 
time, the dear mother says. But they won't 
tell me anything about inv beautiful 
ents—torof course they will be lovely— 
they always are.” 

“Ab, that’s beeause you're rich—the only 
daughter of agrand German noble. That 
makes all the difference.” 

“Does it? Tdon't Know. But there is 
my present to you, atany rate, dear Atna- 
lia—and there is imother’s with her best 
greeting ; and mine, remember; the locket, 
you know, isto hang around your neck al- 
ways.”’ 

“Thank vou, Gretchen; i 
get.”’ 

“And now, Atmalia,tell me quickly about 
your presents, for of course you had a lot. 
Tm glad, though, that the candles burned 
&) brightly.” 

Yes, that was nice, 


pres 


will. not for- 


We blew them all 


out, to, just betore they were going to die 
out theumel ves. 

“The rose-colored candle lived the long- 
est."’ 

“And whieh died out iirst?”’ 

‘The light ble."’ 

tq )ia "r 

“And the table looked lovelyv,’’ went on 
A biaila, 

“Voother bad knitted ine warin t rs 
nen are Liey ! rt ty 4 it : ? 4 
had bougiit ine a new iress and & 
the villawe children had ia f 
neath the candies. 

And then littie Amalia became qu 
excited at the recollection of all the pleas 
ures, 


Being only a weakly child, she could en 
dure buat little. 


“I have never bad such splendid pres 
ents,’’ she whispered faintly. 
Then raising herself a iitiie, she 


end— 


“That's right, darling. 


| 
brows anda 


ee ee a 
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“There—help me into the ext room, 
Shall see for yourself,” 

And Cireteien did se, 
| Then as she stood beside the prettily but 
simply covered birthday table, the white 
cloth of which reached the floor, and upon 
whieh the sinple cake vet stood, surround. 
ediby the reoimins of the pretty colored 
candles, she thouugtit 

“How could Atialia possibly 
ali so much? 


j 
} 
| 
| Compared wilh liber own 
| 





wiinire it 


birthday table 
Also—why, it woes mothing. 

Only of course, she did mot say so, 

(iretchen was in reality a very proud lit- 
the Grersuan girl, though her heart was kind 
and loving even tothe poor Amalia, 

The cripple stood leaning Gpon the other's 
arin the seene betore 
| her, 

} “But Tam staving 
came alter a long pause 

| home knows T aut here, and 
be frightened.” 

“Another few minutes !'" pleaded 
| lia, softly. “Don't leave ime 
| alone.” 
|} “Mother told tne not to come 
| 
| 
} 
| 


awhile, admiring 


too long, 
‘for no one at 
nether may 


A ma- 
here all 


alone, but 
wait for Marie,.”’ 
“T see," 


“And when my birthday comes—oh, 
jhow | wish you could see imny table 
then!" 

Atnalia sighed, 

Later on, Gretchen started to return 


home, 

Only that now her 
her own tite in the 
meer inh, 

| Se tar trowus romeiny, 
lawhile farther iImtothe forest, 
| flowers, and forgot tor the time 
about home and evervthing else, 


little ladyvship tcok 
tuatter, as it would 


strolled 
yathering 
being ali 


she even 


“There are splendid fowers a little far- 
|} ther on,” suid a handsome, dark-looking 
girl, suddenly appearing upon the 
SCOTIA, 

Gretchen had not dreamed that any 


one was even near her, and it quite startled 
her. 

She felt for the inomenttoo mush fright 
ened to answer. 


“Come along!’ said the dark-looking 
girl. 

“Don't be trightened; [I'm not an old 
witeh, and don't want to eat you—not 
l. 


“Why should 1? But you seemed to like 
flowers.’ 

Gretchen had now risen to 
stood quite erect. 

“Yes, of course —deurly. 
you come trom 2” 

At which question the dark-looking girl 
burstinto ateerryv laugh, and then again 
became quite grave, 

“T come from—well, never mind where, 
And Tam going— well, never inind where, 
also.’ 

“Whata 
(iretehen, 

‘She's big enough at any rate 
| cently civil. 

“T] wonder——"” 
rupted her. 

“T advise you to come along with me, lit- 
tle lady—and as quickly as) possible too, 
} Such beautiful flowers as those of which I 
htell you won't fall in yvour path,the chances 
jure, every dav.” 

The next instant 
with her. 


her feet and 


But where did 





comical sortof girl,’ thought 


to be de- 


| But again the girl inter- 
| 
| 


(iretchen started off 
It isn't far.” 

\oinan bad just uttered the words in her 
eur. 

A dark nutbrown gipsy, with bushy eve- 
long dragyling coat, almost 
down to his heels, 

Bat in a moment—in a moment of agony 
| too—little Gretchen woke up; woke up, 
| however, when it was only too late. 

Hlow often had she been warned, 

‘Tears of terror started into her eyes, and 
|} she oad started also lo run away. 
| «None of that, inv lithe lady,’ and he 
| had already grasped her hand firinly, quite 

hurting ber wrist with bis violence, ‘Not 

quite so fast. We've tong been on the look- 
out for your ladyship.”’ 

| A ery burst from the child's lips, but 
she had now unfortunately advanced into 
the forest, far away from all buiman habita- 

| Llons. 

a . * * o 


Meanwhile, in Gretchen's home, there 
were oply disimay and cousternation. 

The stately nother, with princely blood 
|running through her veins, waited dis- 
tractedly. 

Would Heaven but send ber help! she 
Whispered inany, inany tines. 
> 7 . * * * 


And thus nearly three dreary months 
| bad passed away—it would soon be Gret- 
chen’s birtirday—the long, long looked-for 


day. 
| It might have been years that had 
elapsed. instead of only inenths, since 
lthe “dear mother’ had lost her dari- 
ing. 
This, if we may judge by her sad and 
ecareworn face 
\ her riches, and all the comforts and 
ixuries by vhich she was dally sur 
mded mcd served pake her a 
RB ’ “ = 4 ws ; r ars 
nore, 
(;00 had brought her back again. 


Che dear old simple village doctor had in 
4 iarve us vay recognized Gretchen 
vhen ealled for the first 


ca my 


time in his 
nto «a Zips 
She had failen sick, 


; cure her with their simple 


life 


and being unable to 


remedies, had | 


dear Gretchen.—-mother is out—and you 


— 
Amalia,”’ 


, think, he had litted 
| eovered 








been 
skill. 

He had only seen Gretchen once betore 
in his life, but her childlike beauty bad on 
that oceasion served to make a great im- 
pression upon his inemory, and upon read- 
ing the advertisement about ber being lost 
—an advertisement which appeared in 
‘nost of the Geruiman papers—-he at cnee re- 
called her face to his remembrance. And 
lortunate it was, indeed, that he bad done 
sw! . 


compelled to resort to greater 


* * f 7 * 7 . 


And the birthday was indeed to be cele- 
brated, after all!-- the long looked. for 
birthday. 

“Dear mother’s’? heart was almost too 


ABOUT MARRIAGE. 








MONG the ancient Assyrians all the 
marriageable young girls were assem. 
bled at one place and the public crier 


| put them up, one after another. 


full to bear it all, but she would take cour. | 


age,and be very brave and forgetful of her- 
selfon this happy day. 

She had never thought to have seen Gret- 
chen again in this life, though a large = re- 
ward had been offered for her recoy- 
ery. 

The gipsies, however, had peen wonder- 
fully on their guard, not intending to yield 
upthe child antil the reward offered should 
be at least doubted, forthey knew well 
enough the riees of the noble house from 
which the child came, 

The doctor hac, however, outwitted them 
all. 

He had been handsomely paid by the 
yvipsy Inessenger before agreeing to visit 
the camp that evening; Dut money with 
the gipsy had seemec to be a matter of no 
importance whatever--he had ‘plenty of 
1,” 

“Follow me.’ the doctor had whispered 
quickly to the ehild, atter nodding a care. 


The tmoney which was received for 
those who were handsome and consequent- 
ly sold well was bestowed as a wedding 
portion upon those who were plain. 

When the most beautiful had been dis- 
posed of the more ordinary looking were 
offered for a certain suin to those who were 
willing to take them. 

In this way all the women were provided 
with husbands, 

Among the Greeks the 


marriage riutal 
is very elaborate and 


lasts almost au 


hour. 


It consists of prayers chanted by the 
priests,the signing of bride and bridegroom 
on the forehead three times with a ring; 
the blessing of two wreaths, which are after- 
wards placed on their heads; the drinking 


of wine three tines from the same cup 3 
the kissing of the office-book and the 
, priest's hands; the parade made three 


times around the centre-table by the entire 


| party. 


| 
are villages where the eldest 


less good-hbve to the gipsies, who, one and 
all, seemed already disposed to settle 
themselves coufortably down for the | 


Digght. 

The child had followed him steadily, at a 
few steps distance, however, not even 
dreaming of what was to come, 

Then, with the speed of lightning, how 
quickiy he was otter puzzled afterwards to 
her upon the saddle, 


her completely with his large 


cloak, placed her before him, and set spurs 
instantiv to his horse. 

Butall trouble is over now, and = Crret- 
chen—dear litthe Gretchen—is as happy 
as a queen; perhaps, indeed, far hap- 
pier. 

She is standing before her beautiful 
birthday table—the table which she had 


once thought she should 
again. 


never, hever see 


Kven now she can searcely believe the 
truth. 
The six tall, variously-celored tapers 


burn brightly although it is only the morn- 
ing hour, this being the usual opening to 
the child’s German birthday. 

In the centre of the stately cake, Ly the 
side of which flov ers rest, stands the 
crown, denoting the family to be ot prince- 
lv blood, 

Presents of 
around, 

A pompous elephant stands grimly by— 
on wheels of course. 

But the stateliest sight of all isa life- 
sized, full-grown, young lady deiiy, who 
sits, bolt upright, with a cushion — be- 
hind her, upon a crimson velvet easy- 
chair. 

Gretchen herself stands beside her, and 
her rich dirk blue velvet dress contrasts 
adimirably with the snow-white richly-em- 
broidered table-cloth,its delicate*lace reach- 
lng almost to the floor. 

But listen a moment. 

(iretchen is giving Miss Dolly a sort of 
lecture, whether she exactly likes it or 
not. 

At least, Gretchen does 


costly kind are ranged 


not stop to ask 


| her that question. 


And tnother, with her soft white 
peeping in sweetly, behind the half-drawn 
silken curtains. 

“And, mind, Dolly,’ Gretchen's tone is 
now very earnest—it is very clear that she 
ineans every word she utters, ‘do as you're 
told always; it may save vou from many a 
SCTApC,. 

“I've been in aterrible scrape myself— 
and only think if I had never seen any of 
them again ! 

*Be warned in time, by my example, 
Dolly dear—that’s inv advice.” 


But Dolly seemed disposed to be 
sulky. 
She either could not, or would not, an- 


swer; which was, I suppose. alter ali,mnuch 
about the same thing. 
oo a 

A SUCCESSFUL strike oceurred when the 
Richmond night express struck a negro 
walking on the track who wot a glimpse of 
the locomotive’s headlight just before being 
landed in the woods a dozen or two” yards 
frou: the road line. His tirst conscious 
words were, ‘*For de Lord's sake, boss, who 
frow dat lantern at ine?” 

9 ————__— 

“WHat do you wan't to set such a tough 
chicken before ine for?” indignantly ex- 
claimed a fair damsel in # restaurant the 
other day. ‘ ‘Age before beauty,’ always, 
you Know,ina’am,’’ replied the polite sable 


ttendant, who well knew how to serve his 
uployer and tough chicken at the saine 
i ” > 
VESTFII 8 1882 
\ irs apy l 4 A ery Ad 
igh, and tried several reinedies without 
inv relief, until I was advised by Mr. 


W hitnev, diugygist of Gouverneur, N. Y., 
to try your Cherry Pectoral, which I did, 
and before I had taken halta 
entirely cured. 

Yours, “c., 


CHARLES MEACHAM, 


| grease, is daily fed to 


Throughout the Empire of Morocco there 
ineinbers of 
the adult population follow professionally 
the pursuit of fattening young girls tor the 
inatrimonial market of Barbary. 

The Moors, like the Turks,give a decided 
preference to “inoon-faced’’ wives over lean 
ones and are more solicitous as to the num- 
ber of pounds which their brides weigh 
than about the stock of accoimplishinents 
which they possess. 

The fattening process beyins when the 
girl is about twelve vears old. 

Stiffinaize porvidge, kneaded up 
her inthe 


with 
forin of 
boluses. 

If she declines to take 


them they are 


| crainmed down her throat. 


lace, is | 


On the Malabar coast of India the 
sprinkles the bride and 
rice. 

Among the Brahinins the bridegroom 
throws three bandfuls of rice on the bride’s 
hea’, 

rossibly, asin Persia,the rice is regarded 
as an emblem of fruittulness, 

At a marriage ceremony in Japan neither 
bride nor bridegroom will wear clothes of 
a purple color, because they regard it as the 
color most liable to fade. 

The custom of throwing an old shoe after 
the bride is an ancient one and comuion to 
Inany countries, 

In Scotland a perfect volley of old shoes 
-_ Slippers is thrown after the happy cou- 

le. 

Superstitious fancies have clung Ww the 
inarriage ceremony through all ages and in 
all countries, and even the brides of to-day 
pretend to Le influenced by them. 

Certain days were considered lucky and 
certain other days unlucky. 

The8e days and seasons were designated 
by rhymes,which went very far to perpetu- 
ate the superstitions, 

Even at the present day we hear quoted 
such coup!ets asthe following: 


priest 
bridegroom with 


Wednesday the best day of all, 
Saturday no luck at all, 

Who mi&rries between sickle and scythe 
Will never thrive, 

From the marr.ages in May 

All the bairus die and decay, 

Marry in Lent 

And you'll live to repent. 


In the earliest weddings among the Jews 
the fourth day of the week was considered 
an unlucky day for virgins to wed, and the 
fifth for the widows, 

The Romans regarded June as the most 
propitious month of the year for matri- 
mony. 

In many countries May marriages were 
considered unlucky. 

In China marriages are positively 
bited at certain times and seasons 
count of their being unlucky. 

There was atone time a superstition cur- 


prohi- 
Onl aC- 


) rentin Enyland against Inarrving on Tpno- 


_— 


bottle, T was | 


cent’ Day—the 28th of December—a da 
ot ill omen, because it was the one a 4 
commemorated Herod's inassacre of the 
children. 

It used to be 
initials of a 
word, 

It was considered unlucky if the bride’s 
family name began withthe same letter as 
that of her husband's, 


considered 
wedded 


if the 
spelt a 


lucky 
couple 


T. change the name and not the letter, 

Is a change for the worse and not for the better. 
—__— DS oo 

THE SAFEST PLAack.—The French Gen- 
eral Cherin was conducting a detachment 
through a very difficult defile. He exhorted 
his soldiers to endure patiently the fatigues 
of the march. . 

“It is easy for you to talk,” said one of 
the soldiers near him, “You are mounted 
on aftine horse; but we poor tellows!” 

On hearing these mutinous words,instead 
of ordering the man to be shot, Cherin dis- 
mounted, and quickly proposed to the dis- 


scontented tan to take his plice. The latter 


did so; but scarcely had he mounted when 
Ashot from the adjoining heights struck 
and ed I 
} set said ( erin ‘ ng t his 
r I u tit oy nis r rse na 
St el€ 6d place is 1 " east da 
: —=——— 2 ~< 
W > MEN 18 Inust perfect when tmost wo- 
manly. 
’ >. — > 
More than one hundred and twenty-five 


thousand bottles of Dr. Buli’s Cough Syrup 
have been sold by asingle firm in Balti- 
more.—Measrs. Wm, H. Brown & Bro, 
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MINE. 





BY. G. M. 





No jeweled beauty is my love, 
Yet in her earnest face 

There's such a world of tenderness, 
She veeds no other grace, 

Her smiles and votce around my life 
In light and music twine, 

And dear, oh, very dear to me 
Is this sweet love of mine! 


Oh, joy ! to ki.ow there #@one fond heart 
Beats ever true tome ; 
It seis mine leapingjike a lyre, 
In sweetest melody: 
My soul upsprings, a Deity! 
To hear her voice divine, 
And dear, oh, very dear 
Is this sweet love of mine ! 


e 


If ever I have sighed for wealth, 
Twas all for her, I trow; 

And if 1 win Fame’s vietor wreath, 
I*ll twine it on her brow, 

There may be forms more beautiful, 
And souls of sunnier shine, 

But none, oh, none so dear to me, 
As this sweet love of inine ! 

LL AR 


THE PASSION PLAY. 





N Eastern letter-writer says: It has 

heen my privilege to witness what 
travelers call the Persian Passion Play. 
The Persians claim that Ali, the son-in- 
law of the Prophet, was rightfully the imme- 
diate successor to the kaliphate. 

Upon the death of Hussein (one of the 
two sons of Ali), the Persians founded their 
great religious festival, which occurs in,and 
takes its name from, the month of Molrm 
rem, inthe Mohammedan year. Not only 
in their own country, but even in Constan- 
tinople, they celebrate the day with a grief 
apparently astresh and poignant as if the 
tragedy’ had occurred but yesterday. 

We passed the entrance, and found the 
court packed. In the midst of a throng 
were two furled banners, behind which 
stood a horse covered with rich Persian 
shawls. Two long lines of men were drawn 
up facing each other at a distance of twelve 
feet apart in a space which was readily kept 
clear for them. 

There were about 200, all with bare 
shaven heads, their dress mainly a white 
garment extending from the neck—before 
and behind—down to the hips. 

The Consul welcomed and gave us 
chairs, and we sat down until the ceremo- 
nies should commence. Ropes were drawn 
in front of us to define the line of march, 
and at the same time to keep the mob away 
from us, a strong guard of soldiers with 
fixed bayonets standing in the ring. 

At intervals of about thirty feet all along 
the route of the procession standards were 
fixed in the ground, supporting at a height 
of five or six feet large receptacles of open 
iron work filled and heaped with wood to 
furnish light for the occasion, 

Men went around lighting the flambeaux 
of which I have spoken. They blazed high 
and brightly, making it very easy to see 
with a good deal of distinctness what was 
going on in the court. 

Almost immediately after they had been 
lighted we heard tne sound ot what we 
knew to be the proéession on its way. At 
first it was a chant that we heard, with a 
sound as of bare feet on the pavement, 
keeping time to therliythm; then a 
would rise high above the others, yet fine, 
clear, and pure in tone, and, it soared 
up the other voices hushed, as did the music 
and other sounds around it. 

It was the recital in Eastern song of 
the harrowing story they commemorate, 
and sung by one whose sole profession 13 to 
touch the hearts of the listeners. The voice 
was beautifully musical, and it thrilled and 
quavered through the peculiar melody, 
while the dead silence around testified to its 
effects on the people. 

When it ceased a great shout arose, as of 
some name or names uttered by all, and 
then the chanting and marching were re- 
sumed. 

It seemed a long time tor them to 
to a point nearenough for us to see them. 
When they did come, we saw first the two 
the 


waist,and each thrashing his own back with 


voice 


4s 


come 


banners, then several men, naked to 


a branch of chains, which he wielded wit! 


four years head to 


foot in 
cealed 


ubsolutely swathed from 
black. Black bands partly con 
her fair little face, and with ler 
which were free, she was throwing 
ashes over her head. 


hands 


She was followed by a long procession of 





| 


men beating their bare breasts with their 


palms, some violently, and all groaning, 
*‘Hassan, Hussein,’’ to this accom pani- 
ment. 

So they moved past us very slowly, only 
a few inches ata time,and we could see that 
the regular beat, as of tramping feet, we had 
heard at a distance, was really alone this 
body of men pounding their chests. 

Three times the procession moved before 
usin the same order, and with the same 
characteristics as at first, though more rap- 
idly, and’ seemingly with increased num- 
bers. 

At the fourth circuit of the khan, follow. 
ing the men with chains, whose backs looked 
black where they had been beaten, but who 
were working with the same energy as be 
fore, were three horses. The white trap- 
pings of the first were sprinkled with blood, 
Upon its saddle stood two white doves, 
whose plumage was dabbled with blood. and 
upon the pummel of the saddle were fas 
tened two short, curved, naked swords. The 
second also had bloody trappings, which 
was stuck full of long teathers, made to re 
present arrows. 
ing the little girl. 


Then came the horse bear 


But after the breast-beaters who followed | 


we could at first see a gleam of white, and 
now and then the glitter of stecl; and when 
they came near 400 men, with swords, and 
as I noted at first, the white al 
most covered with blood, which flowed 
freely from their heads, the swords brand. 
ished and bloody, the men howling like de 
mons. Each clu'ched with his lett hand 
the girdle of his companion, while he used 
the sword in his hand to hack away at his 
own head. 

Then the beings who had so terribly mu- 
tilated themselves began to cross the dark- 
ened court, their heads bound up in the 
once-white carments they had worn, 
their faces covered with the gore that 
dried upon them. 

Some of them could not walk alone, and 
had to be supported on each side ; but most 
of them clung to their swords as if they 
could not trust them out of their hands for 
a moment even. 

Atter one of them had left his weapon in 
the hands of another triend and had 
away, we approached and asked himif he 
would sell it. 

“No,” he said, ‘I will not sell it. The 
sword has become sacred with blood of a 
believer; if you want swords, buy them in 
the bazars.” 


——=> - -« 
7 
brains of (bold. 
The grief of the morrow is not tobe eaten 
to-day. 
Persistent industry is the best antidote for 
temptation, 


Never shirk the effort which 


clad 


and 
had 


Lone 


is required 


to live correctly. 

Every day is a little life, and our whole 
life is but a day repeated, 

He who knows only his own side of the 
case, knows little of that. 

Fear not the threats of the great, but 


rather the tears of the poor. 

Itis the great art and philosophy of life 
to mane the best of the present. 

If you would not cease to love mankind, 
you must not cease to do them yood, 

Take life just as God gives it to you, and 
make itas beautiful as you can, 

The soul is not poisoned by mere errors 
of the head, but by evils of the heart. 

The moment @ man is satisfied with him 
s at. everybody else is dissatisfied with hii. 

A compliment is usually accompanied 
with a bow, as if to beg pardon for saying It. 

That virtue which needs anchoring, makes 
its possessor like a ship moored among breakers, 

Our evil genius, like the junior member 
of a deliberative body, always vives its views first, 
Of all the evil spirits abroad at this hour 


Tat ‘a 


in the world, insincerity is by the test wer 
ous. 
It isa very popular saying that we should 
put off to-day what we ought to have dort ‘ ter 
| «dav. 
Wien one becomes 80 conceited that he 
cant be taught, he anda fool wear the at t 
7 
( lood views fe thr ch the 1 
The road to ambition is too narrow 
friendship, too crooked for love, too ragged for hon- 
esty, and too dark for acience. 
As we grow in years and experience, we 
become more tolerant, for itis rare to see a faull we 





not ourselyes committed, 


have 


EVENING POST. 


Femininities. 


It is the engaging girl who becomes soon. 


| est engaged, 


Widows’ weeds are not 
are widows, as a general thing. 


green—neither 


To iron embroidery nicely press it on the 


|} wrong side between two flannels, 


A mixture of linseed oT) and ime water 
is an excellent remedy for a scald oF burn. 

AX woman would be in despair it 
had formed her as fashion makes her appear, 


nature 


far 
one 


cannot reach 
with but 


Love without esteem 


nor rise very high; it Is an 


wing. 


angel 


Woman loses considerable time before the 


looking-glass, but man loses more before the soctal 


glass. 


At present the most valuable gift’ that 
can be bestowed upon a woman bs something for her 
to do, 


To remove stains from table linen, hold 
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News Notes. 


A daily medical journal has been started 
in Paris, 

Camphor trees are being successfully 
grown in Florida. 

Mahogany wood for furniture is again the 
height of fashion, 


The only church at Dublin, Texas, has 


| been soll for debt, 


up the sviled spotand pour through it boiling hot 
water, 
Queen Victoria is passionately tond of! 


baked apples, The walnut is another 


ot hers, 


great 


Princess Beatrice has agreed 


favorite | 
| 


to furnish, | 


ata given price, some pencil sketches foran English | 


monthiy, 


Women are right to crave beauty at any 


|} price, since beauty is the only merit that men do aot 











|} beauty, are kept on hand to show the 


| 


contest with them. 


The time of young ladies is divided into 


two parts—-half of the thine they wait for the 


and the other half for the males, 

The washerwomen of Berlin have struck 
for higher wages and more privilege They 
butter or meat with their bread and 50 cents a day. 


The permanency of marriage is indis 
pensable to the security of families; and families are 
the beams and girders which hold together the State. 

A deserted damsel rushed into a ball- 
room at Alviso, Col., the other night, and threw a 
pan of molasses npon the shirt-front of her faithless 
lover, 

When a child cannot answer a question, 


he never says, “Oh, don’t bother me now; lm busy.’ 


malls, | 


want | 


Only children of a larger growth deal in such subter- | 
| 


fuges, 


“Is that gentleman a friend of yours?’ 
asked a newly-introduced lady of another at a recep- 
iion, “Oh, no-he'’s my husband,’ was the innocent 
reply. 

An old lady down in Maine 
daughter has just bought an clegant 


says 


“cabin organ, 


and she thinks the ‘‘nux vomica’’ stopis tou lovely 
for anything. 
A Mrs. Ormeston, of Morristown, Ind.. 


has submitted to expulsion from church rather than 
publicly profess repentance for having horsewhipped 
acitizenot that place. 

History states that rufls were first intro. 
duced into England in the reign of Edward VI, 
a Spanish lady who was desirous of 
which grew upon her neek, 


hy 


A little girl, whose father was a merchant 
**Ma, always tell 
because he always gives 


tallor, said to her mother: I can 
you when painakes a misfit, 


us fits when he comes home 
New 


young 


York millinery establish 
of different 
ettect 


In some 


ments, pretty virls, styles of 
of vari- 


stvles of bonnets and hats, 


An old woman who was mysteriously 


murdered recently near Toronto, 


ou 


(anada, was in the 
habit for many years past of carrying #2000 In yold 


in bags suspended about her neck, 


The first annual report of the Ethnologi 
cal Bureau of the United 
that 
of four women is leld, 


States Crovernment relates 
the Wyandott 


with 


mong Indians a yearly counell 


powerto add to thetr 


ninter one man, 


A large library could now be gathered of 


tated that ¢ 


Leopold Ferri, an Itallan, who dled in Padua, in 1547, 


works writtemr by women, a 8 mnt 


her | 


concealing a wen —- 


Counterfeit standard silver dollars § are 
troubling tradesmen, 


India ink, according to Chinese writers, 
was invented B07 B.C, 


Colored Mason have six lodges in Con. 
necticut, with 20 members, 


A ‘‘wish-bone’’ wedding is now the pro 
per way to tle Hymen's rosy fetters. 


Cincinnati has more sausages and fewer 
cate than any other elity in the Union. 


Henry Irving's receipts tor the first six 
weeks in this country aggregated $108, 6, 

Sea captains are proverbially superstitious 
or notional, They never set sail on Christmas. 


Vanderbilt is said to detest what is called 


‘soclety.’* Hfls greatest pleasure is in horses, 


In the State of Louisiana colored” people 


pay taxes on more than twenty millions of prop- 


erty. 

All but eighty of the 825 members of our 
present National House of Representatives are law- 
vers. 

There isa single sentence in the English 


Foreign Enlistment act which contains six hundred 


words 


A 


artiat’’ recently 
rw 


London ‘saccharine 


a wedding-cake whhlt weighed nearly 


pounda, 
Miss Vera 
has entered @ 


Cardinal Manning's niece, 
Manning, an heiress to $10,000 a year, 
convent, 


Over 85,000,000 was dispensed for chari 


table purposes last vear by the various socleties in 
New York. 
When our population is as dense as 


that of France, we shall number in the netghborttood 
of 690, 000, 000, 

A St. Louis hackman is in jail for sending 
false orders to other drivers to get them off on a wild 
goose chase, 

One of the students at Harvard College 
issald to have expended $4,000 in Alting up his room 
in the dormitory, 

One Uriah Wales, of Coalton, 
did not speak to his wife forten 
refused to be converted, 

The Cleveland Herald is responsible for 
the statement that ‘corn-beef hashia a dish At tor 
the yous when well cooked,” 

Rev. Mr. Kirkland, of Mendocio, Texas, 


that 


this State, 


vears, beeause she 


le paid so poorly by his congregation he works 


in asaw-mill during the week, 

Mr. Huntington, the railroad millionaire, 
is put down as worth 0, 600,000, 
and has no family of his own blood, 

Fifty millions of people in this country 
tse, on an average, five matchesa day, This makes 
75,000 a dav for matches; or $27, 775,000 4 year 


He is 6) years otd, 


Crockett county, Tenn., claims to have 
His reported aye 
elgit miles at a 


the oldest mayor in the world, la 
114 vears, enel he walks seven or 


time 


News is thus nutshelled by the Argonaut, 


a Texas paper ‘'Tredell is booming, Walnut ts 
growing, Valley Milis t* howling, and Fowler tes 
qulbet.** 

Professor Alpheus 8. Packard, of Bow 
doin College, who le now in ti eighty-Ofth year, 


lett a collection of thirty-two thousand volun write | 
ten by Women 
Thackeray once said, ‘‘Almost all wo 


men will give asvmpathizing hearing to allmen who 


are in love, theyever so old, they yrow young 
ayaln in that couve reation, and renew their own earls 
time, Men are not quite so penerous.* 

“No,’' said Mrs. Shoddy, “IT don't care 


any children: PP never 
But | should like to have 
nurse In a lace cap to take 
eashore, It's 


so much because Tnever had 
liked eblldren, 
one, so that | could have a 
eare of it when Tyo to the 
you know,” 


Ada Huxton a young, 
good girl, was publiely crowned with the pose wreath, 
at the Crystal Pal- 
Sheis only eighteen, but ports 
Jather. 


you know. 


stylish, 


awarded to industry and virtue, 


ace, in London, sup 


her mother and an invalid Puere are many 


ich unecrowned, 


“Why are your cheeks like my ponies?” 


sald a country Veau to his talkative sweetheart as 
soon ashe could yeta word in edgvowls after 
had set out ou their rile 7 it because the are 
red puso thee hit wir No, 
suse there's o fem eacl fa wag- 
t y 
To lose temper in public stamps one at 
© ast el VW en mm Y ne r arr 
a 
a 
. 
‘ 
vy ‘ 
‘ t . ‘ 
NV vers ! 4 ik 
ex vt ke ! . 
tose are preut ear always *# 4s! in 
ir w ’ 


' 
hard working, 


sald the other day that he has never been illaday in 


iin Lite 


Southern farmers have been experiment 


ing with tomatoe a6 bownd for cow with very satis- 


factory results, and they consider it a preventive of 
eholera, 
Included among the wedding gifts re 
ved the happy pats of giant Pittshury, 
recently, wasaé-pound loaf of bread, Eve feet 7) 


diameter, 


California wants more people, and the au 


thorities have recently issued «a pamphlet, «tating 
that nearly 45,000,0 acres of land are open to set- 
Llement, 

In Southern California boys engage in 


killing lumming birds with slings loaded with pet- 


bles or small shot, They get from 16 to lo cents each 


for them. 

A young lady student of the West Los 
Angetos University, who rides ty and 
has trained her horse to kneel when 


from sehiol, 


she Vaults inte 


the saddle, 


Three Kentucky brothers were married 


the same day two years ago, and they came as pear 


getting 


to shouttaneously Aivorces« as the fcmsrte 


sould permit 


From the published reports of the varions 


asylumesin the United State iL appear that 
the sastten years the o ' fiw ‘ wrens 1s 
nearly doubled 
A Denver man has invented a stree car 
Vithh @epring. whitele is wee pty atopy 
Ca 4 ! ” Pa ut ‘ ‘ 
4 ‘ 4 } = 
Pp , ' 
_—- = 
‘ 
 <* 4 ‘? a 
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I) J _ I ‘ 
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na t r ‘ 
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Everleigh’s Choice. 


BY JOHN J. McCoy. 








H, dear!" sighed Lottie Walworth, “I 
wish [ was pretty, like Maud, or even 
talented like Clara! Fate don't seem 

to have done anything in particular fi. 
me !"’ 

And Ittie looked with discontented eyes 
ather round face, frained in by sunny 
brown hair, ber laughing hazel eyes and 
the saucy mouth, which was certainly a 
trifle too wide for the regulation size of 
beauty. 

“It's got no more expression in it than an 
apple-<dumpling,”’ said Lottie vengefully 
“and no more regularity than one of 
maininie'’s blocks of patchwork ! Maud will 
marry some rich tan, as bandsome as 
Apollo, Clara will be famous, while I— 
well, I suppose Tinust be good for so me- 
thing, orthe Lord wouldn't have created 
me. But I'm sure I don't know what it ix, 
So I'll see about doing up the Swiss muslin 
curtains for the best room, for if Mr. Ever- 
leigh is coming, the girls will want every- 
thing nice." 

And while Lottie was fluting the frilled 
borders of Swiss muslin draperies, her 
thoughts wanderca, girl fashion, in the di- 
rectjon of possibilities, 

Lottie had never seen this Claude Ever 
leigh, but she bad heard that he was very 
handsome, with a fine old-fashioned estate, 
whieh, Lottic fancied, must be like the iyy- 
mantled baronial casties, which she had 
read about in books, and a delicious tenor 
voice. 

“Of course, he'll fall in love with Mauda, 
thought she. “Nobody can help admiring 
her, she isso lovely. Or porhaps he is a 
enius, and he'll be interested in Clara, 

nd how nice it would be to have a wed- 
ding in the family!" 

Andin her enthusiasin, Lottie burned 
her finger with the fMluting-kKnoife, and tad 
to tle it up in a tiost unbecoming raw. 

“Girls,” said Mrs, Walworth, mournfully 
the next afternoon, *twhat is to be done? 
I've bad all the paper torn off the best room 
wall, and now, Sappleford sends word that 
he can't possibly spare a iian te paper it 
until a week froin Monday, and Mr. lkever- 
leiy is to arrive on Saturday.” 

“Perhaps,” hesitated Lottie, “if we ex- 

lain to Mr. Everleigh jost as matters are, 
fe won't ind the ragged walis—" 

“Timpossible!’ said the 
Clara. 

“Lotiie, I'm astonished at you!’ 
Maud, the beauty. 

“I really don't quite know what to do! 


lotty-minded 


said 


hed Mrs. Walworth. “And there's che 
Nis ot paper, and the beautiful velvet ber- 
Gering all lying in the closet. If it eoull 


only be huny,it would inake the room quite 
eleyant.”’ 

“It is such a pity,’ said Maud. 

“That comes of having only one paper 
banger in the town,’ said Clara, spitefally. 
“OF course, Sappleford Knows) he can lave 
evervthing his own way. [t's such oan 
unfortunate thing you had the wall seraped 
sarin.” 


“I did it for the best,” said) poor Mrs, 
Walworth, atimost in tears, 
“Mama, dear, don't fret,’’ consoled Lot- 


tie. “Look here! I'll paper the room.” 

“Youtl"” echoed Mrs. Walworth. 

“Nonsense !"’ said Maud. 

“Who ever heard of such athing?" said 
Clara. “But our Lottie always was full of 
high-flown ideas, "’ 

‘*) believe 1 could do it,though,” persisted 
Lottie. “Don't you) remember bow T pa- 
pered the little store-room? And vou know 
any sortol paperis betcer than a staring, 
blank wall.” 

“That is true,’ said) Mrs, 
voice slowly rising outof the 
“What deo you think, girls?” 

“Why, we might let her try,’ said Maud, 
dubiously. 

“Though she'll be pretty sure to ruin the 
paper,” added ineredulous Clara. 

» Lottie was allowed to have 
way. 

It was a rainy Thursday morning. 

Mrs. Walworth liad poue to the nearest 
linen-draper'’s to see about new towels and 
toilet covers for the wuest chamber. 

Maud was busy in the altering of a pink 
silk dress, trimined with white lace, in the 
companionship of a fasion magazine and 
any quantity of paper patterns, 

Ciara had retreated into ler sanctum 
sanctorum, apretty, chimnt#hung room at 
the topel the house, with a fine view of the 
billsuand valleys behind toelaborate a poem 
which she was writing—t pov whore there 
wasapood deal ot “purple sunset flush,’ 
and “showers of roses, for Miss Walwort) 
imitated the Tennysontan school of poetry. 


Walworth, her 
ininor key. 


her own 


And Lottie, alter stirring up a custard fer 
dessert, aud preparing achicken for. the 
irl to cook, had tied up ler sunny hai: 


Inan linpromptu turban Consisting of an 
old stripped pocketh mdkerehiel, arned oan 
veated hersel! with «a prodigious bif-apron, 
which swallowed her up, as it wer 

“Now, Norali,'s id sie, “bring im the 
step-ladder and the pail of past 

“Sure, wilss, is square work fora y ’ 
lady.” said Nora Vay y i 

eA FT ny iad ‘ ‘ . M iss 
Walworth lu ally 7 
turn her hand tl ¢ yt MX 

“But I thought young ladies 


in this country 

“Ou the comtrary, 
4in this world its the ladies 
most.”’ 

She was hard at work, inounted on. thy 
highest round of the la ! ler, hanying a 
particularly obnoxious st: f paper, whi 

resisted in wrinkling itme i afler a ios! 
poprofessional faskion, her 


Norah,"'retorted I 
that work t 


face Bplaslie I 





suUti-bonnet, 





| 








with panto, her hair escaping in elf-tendrils 
from under the turban, and her cheeks 
blazing red with excitement and eagerness, 
when a voice behind ier 
her off the step-ladder, and turning, she 
sawa gentleman, with a valise in one band 
standing in the doorway. 

Now,our Lottie had 
ia keen sense of the 
the lite of her, she 
out laughing. 

“T beg your pardon,’’ she said, 
must think you have come into 
wam ofa Patagonian savage in 
mentals,”’ 

“IT beg your pardon,”’ 
ously, although there was a mischievous 
sparkle under tis long eyelashes, that be- 
tokened tis tull appreciation of the situa. 
tion, “but |) kKnoeked thrice at the doorand 
could take no one hear” 

“Norah tiust have been out,” 
“and toy sisters never care 
ola morning. Whatis your business?” 

As she propounded this query, she 
scrambled nitsbly down from the ladder, 
and wiped the paste off her face. 


ridiculous, and 


” 


“but you 
the wig- 
full reyi- 


said Taottie, 
to be disturbed 


“My Susiness? Ou, To see—-you do not 
know that lau your ceusin—Mr. Ever- | 
leigeh.”’ 

“M~. Everleigh!” Lottie turned rosy red | 
tothe very roots ofher hair, tore off the 
turban, and cast the bib apron from her. 
“We—we didn't expect you to-day. Please 
to take a seat, and Dll call the girls.’ 

“Why, you are one of the yirl’s, aren't 
you?” he inquired, 

“Yes—but I'm only Lottie,” and away 
she flew like a spirit. 


Miss Maud caine down, looking deliciously 


cool, pretty and seli-posscssed., 

Clara only stopped to remove a few ink 
stains from the middle tinger of her right 
hand, with the aid of a bottle of vineguu 


und to pinon a fresh ribbon bow, 

Lottie, who received a sharp lecture from 
both of the giris as to the i npropricty of 
pops ing herself tobe caught in so plebeimny 
An Occupation as paperiug a wall, cre pt to 
her room, to civilize herselfia little, 

“But tor all that, woen they’re at dinner 
Pil go back and finish the roo,” thought 
Lottie, to herself, 

And she did, 

“Well, dear,’ sighed Mrs, Walworth, 
“the room looks very well; very well, in- 
deed, but it's sueh a pity vou should have 
been causht insach deshabille’ 

*ONLa, coasatontanay Po ocdoor’s geatsnel that uaueh. 
Mr. Evericigh don't come to see me—he 
comes to see Maudie and Clara. And T'im 
so ylad this room is finished.” 

Mr. Eeverleigh staved a week, 

Then be returned to town fora few days, | 
and carve down in Jaly for a month’s visit, | 
and all the tine Maud and Clara, not being 
alle to decide which of them he liked’the 
best, were unable to repress a latent spark 
of jealousy tn their fair bosouis, 

Dottie,” 

She was gathering blackberries in a big 
just where an apple-troe made 
alittle Spotl shade in the garden—and 
she started up in surprise at her cousin's 
Voice, 

“Maud has walked to 
she, “and Clara is 
suckle arbor.” 

“Bat T didn't want to see either Clara or 


the village,” said | 
reading in the honey- 


Maud. TP want to see you. IT wanted to 
ask you, Lottie, love, if you would be my 
wite.’’ 

wpe 

“Yes, you 





“Bat thou ght it was Maud you liked; or | 
else Clara,’’ faltered Lottie, 


“No, it was little brown-eyed Lottie, Can 


you learn to care for me, dear? Can you | 
trust veur (uture life to me?” 

And Lotte Walworth, with tears and | 
blushes, owned that she did = love her 


hendsome cousin, | 

“But I never thought you could care for | 
tie,’ she protested, 

“And why not?” 

‘Because Lin only Lottie.” 

And the little girl positively felt as if she 
had comunitted some great wrong towards 
her own stately sisters, in the fact that she 


had won Mr. Everleigh’s heart away from 
them. 

Maud was surprised, 

“She had always supposed,’ she said, 


“that Lottie was cut out for an old maid.” 

Clara wondered that so cultivated a yen- 
tlemnan as Mr. Everleigh could possibly 
care for such a child as Lottie—.a girl who | 
had never even read the literature of the 
day, and couldn't jingle off a rhyme to save 
herself, 

And Mrs. Walworth groaned and deciared 
“she didn't Know how she could get along 
without Lottie in the housekeeping.” 

Bat Lottie was serenely happy. 

“Do veu know, Lottie, when tirst Tfell in 
Jove with vou?" asked Mr. Everleigh, ‘It 
was When I saw you standing on the ladder 
with cheeks like roses, and a splash of paste 
veross your forehead.” 


} 


i ae - oo - 
Recipe FOR FINDING Aa HivsBann.— 
M re Coit fh Sense and less wit, M re 


umd less music. More 


ofthe Kitehes 


il 1) 


studies of the Mvsteries« 


; - 
—_ - ~— 
BRIGHT'S DISEASE f the Kidneys, 


Diabetes and other softhe K 
and Liver, which vou are being so 
ened about, Hop Bitters is the nly 
that will surely “and permanently 
and cure. All other pr tended ¢ 
relieve for a time an 
lines worse, 


l iseuse dneys 
fright. 
thing 
prevent 
ires only 


nearly startled | ~ 


as most yirls have— | 
for | 
couldn't help Suenting | 


he returned courte- | 





i then make you many | 





Humorous. 


Kidnapping—A baby s' sleeping. _ 


When is a pig heavier than apig? When 
it te led, 

A duck of a wife often makes a goose of 
her husband. 

A man lately applied at a butcher shop 
fora liver-pad, 

How does a goose resemble a cow’s tail? 
Both grow down, 

All forms of Heart Disease have been 
cured by Dr, Graves’ Heart Regulator, Price,Yi.; 6 
for §%. 

Why are birds very much depressed early 
in a summer's morning ? Because their little bills are 
all over due, 

Brown says it’sa wonder there is any 
truthfulness in the world, when mankind begins life 
while lying in the eradle, 

“Tamon the mend,”’ says the needle to 


the cloak.  ‘*What ails me,*’ was fhe reply, ‘ ‘is 
weariness for want of a nap.** 


—_>- 2 << -—— 
Looking Through a Telescope. 
week gathered 
of Eignth and 
to ascertain 


Large crowus were observed last 


around a Telescope nan at the corner 


Market streets, Our reporter stopped 


the cause of so much excitement, paid his five cents 
for alovk, and discovered across the lace of the 
moon, at which the ‘‘seope’* was polnted: ‘*Best 
thing fora Cold —Dr,. Bull's Cough Syrup."* He just 


concluded that Dr, Bull was a high old advertiser, 

and that Bull's Cough Syrup was the best thing out. 

one had stuck a strip with those words 

the endof the glass, —Philadelphia, Pa., 
—<-_  o. <—> 

The $30,000 Promptly Paid. 


Soni across 


Traveler, 


San Frairwiseo, Cal., Dec, & 1883, Cashier Bank 
ot Ke utucky, Louisville, Ky, Colleet enclosed prize 
! of Ment College Lottery, drawn November 
2), ‘ten . No, 78,380, drawing $80,000. HH, Wadsworth, 


ireasurer Wells, Fargo & Co, 

Oflice Ilenry College Lottery Co,, Louisville, Ky., 
Dee. 17, 1883. Received of J. J. Douglas, of the Henry 
College Lottery Company, Thirty Thousand Dollars 
cash, in full) payvinent for prize ticket No, 78, 33), 
bought by BE. M. Railton, Master of Transportation, 
ind George Crocker, Viee President, Central Pacitic 
Railroad, San Franeciseo, Cal., drawn November 29, 
Isnt. Bank of Kentucky, 

Neat grand drawing will take place in 
Kv, Thursday, Jan 4ist, 1354. 
‘Tiekets only §2; Ilalves, $1. Ade 
Louisville, Ky. 


Loulaville, 
30,000 ca . al prize, 
ress J, Dougias, 


—_  - > 


Hughes Corn and Bunion Plasters 


Give instant relief, and effectacure, (They are not 
pads torelicve the pressure.) Each 25 cents per box; 
twelve Cornmorsix Bunion in each box, Sent. by 


mail on reeeipt of price, ©, HUGHES, Druggist, 
Kighth and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
——_—_>—- © <—-- 
Superfluous Hair. 

Madame Wamoold's Specific permanently removes 
Superflious Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
Madame WAMBCLD, 198 West Spring- 

Boston, Mass. 
- —- © — — - 

Se” When our revders answer any Adver- 
tihement found iu these columns they wil! 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the nid- 
vertiser by naming ‘he :,.:turds. Evening 
ost. 


circular, 
fleld Si reet, 





THIRTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


—OF THE 


AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1883. 
INCOME, 
Premiums received during the vear,..... $186, 891 06 
Interest received from lovesiments, 
NOE, DOG. cancicccduesdenesdantesoenesess 202, 2423 34 


$359, 134 4 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


BRGP ROUGGR DONG. i t01e xseesds-siedd eiess ovis $200, 97-85 
Endowments and Annuities paid......... 7,061 @ 
Pravellng Agents and Commissions...... 7,116 % 
Salaries and Medical Examinations...... 18, 580 40 
faxes, Licenses and Legal Expenses..... 12, 428 44 
Printing, Advertisiapy, Stamps, ete...... Al 14, Say 13 

Surrendered and  Caneecled Policies, 

Dividends and Notes voided by lapse 
8 | Re rr re Pea nr ae . 175, 821 69 
36, 9) 2 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884. 

Mortgages upon Real Estate............... 9657, 
Stocks and Bonds...... 

Real Pistate, Office and Dre 

to Secure Loans. .... 
Loanson Collateral 

Premium Ne ites secured by Policles 


148 Ov 
1, low, 767 00 
ope rties > he vughit 


482,050 69 
$21,506 47 
265, 036 66 


al ips secures { 





Net Deferred and Unreported Premi- 

DUNE 5 cseee' , 

Cash on hand and in banks. 

Accrucad interest to January 1,, 

LIABILITIES. 

Re- rices Reserve, at dl-2 per cent... $2.23", 485 00 

Theaths ¢ . tvet te?! 

} ehiin Tr { 77.6443 @ 

Net Premiums paid in advances ” 479 5 
$2, 344 N21 

Sur asto P \- lers 651 0 
$3, 001, 435 & 

\ ! r ‘ 

A $7, 166, 642 


Vital Weakness and Prostration, from overwork 
or ina:scretion, ia radically and promptly cured by 


EUMTEREYS' BOMEOPATEIC SPECIFIC No, 28. 


Been tn use 3) years, and 's the most sncceesful rem 
edy known. Frice $1 per vial, or 5 vials and large via! 
ef powder for 85, sent post free on receip ¢ of price, | 

umpbhroy.’ ijemse athic Medici me w Vow 
09 Fu tom Btrect, : 


— 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT 


The Great Blood Purifie.. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE, 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


Chronic Rheumatism, Serotula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Afflections, Syphi- 
litic Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, [lip Dis 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND bopy: PIM- 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway's Sarenparill 
solvent excels all remedivl agents, It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor: ctear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to all. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sar-apariiiian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Serofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but It is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropey, Stoppage of Water, Incontinen e of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust de ‘posits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white ofan 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, bilious appearance and White bone-dust de pos- 
its, and where there ts a pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 
and along the loins, 
SULD BY DRUGGISTS. 
One bottle contains more of the active principles of 


medicine than any other preparation. ‘Taken in 
easpooutul Doses, while others require five or 6ix 
One Dollar er ttle. 


times as much. 





R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 
RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


' MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bili- 
ous, Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by RADWAY'S ILLS) 30 quick as RADWAY'S READY 
RELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhoea, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
bv taking Radway’'s Ready Relief, Nocongestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the it, R. Relic. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheuma- 
tism, lumbago, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys: pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway’s Rez udy Relief 
will afford iminediate ease, and its cogtinnes use for 
a few days effect a perinanentcure.. Price, Ocents. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegant!y coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

R <DW AY’S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, C onstipation Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Ty sp pots, Biliousness, Fe ‘ver, Inflam- 
mation of he Bowels, Piles, and all Nerangeinents of 
the Internal Viscera. Pure ly vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or dele terious drugs. 

Ag Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: ¢ Sere, In- 
ward Plies, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
itv of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnes: or We ight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffecating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of € i. sion, Dots or We ne before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the tle Deficiency of Pers- 
piration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PII.LS will tree the 
system of all the above-named «ulsurders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGIA&TS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 328 





Warren Street, New York. 
4@° \uformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the 
name ‘‘Radway’’ ison whatyou buy. 


‘Singer’ a. $5 
iemmers, Bind 
er, Thread © tter, Neex 


ics lll outfit with each. 
Guarante ed te be pe rfect. Wer 
ranted S years Do’t pay doubie 
for mach{nes no better, when yors 
can try these before you pay a cen? 
I late improvements. Runs ligh6 
with little noise. Hand oy 8 an 
durable. Cireslara with hua- 











Qredsa of testimonials free 
47 Third Ave., Chi «go, 
Vp *The best ecards for the nev :50 fur 106 Prem! 
| Try: , 


um with é packs. ¥.M.Pardee, New Haven, U 















THE Seen EVENING POST. 








Facetie. 


Why is a dog's tail likean oldman? Be- 
cause it is in firm. 

What beats raining cats and dogs? 
Hailing street-cars, 

The perfectly square man is sure to be 
round at the right time. 

The thread of the story is generally caught 
by the eye of the reader. 

Why is the coolest seat in an omnibus? 
The one next to the pole, 

Wanted toknow—If ‘‘To be or not to 
be, *’ is the question, what is the answer? 

Who killed the greatest number of chick- 
ens ? ‘‘did murder most foul,*’ 

What does a pig do when it loses its 
Ittiesaknotin its tail and calls it a pig 





Hamlet's uncle 


home? 
sty. 

Because a woman ‘“‘figures in society,’’ it 
is no sign that she even knows the multiplication ta- 
ble. 

Why isa falling star like a fog? One is 
missed from heaven, and the other is mist from 
earth. 

“Put out the gas!’’ called a lady to her 
who was being talked to death by a book 


husband, 

agent. 
Aman 75 years old used Dr. Graves’ 

Heart Regulator forenlargemeot of the Heart. It 


cured him, Price $1. 





FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Musie and Words,- 


Ten Cts. [ 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


The chance of a life time 
Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice yd 


music and words, to any address. Among 
them we may mention the following : 








for Singers, 


A Violet from Mother’s Grave. 

Tripping o'er the hills, 

Rich and Rare were the Gems the Wore. 
I'm Getting a Big Boy Now. 

Katey’s Letter. 

© Fred, tell them to Stop ! 

One Bumper at Parting. 

Little Golden Sunbeam. 


Kathleen Mavourneen. 
TwickenLam Ferry. 

The Blue Alsatian Mountains, 
Killarney. 

All on account of Eliza. 

The Torpedo and the Whale ! 


The Man with the Sealskin Pants. 
The Olu Folks are gone. 
Is Jennie True To Me? 
Put Away That Straw. 
With the Angels By and Bye. 
Oh, Lucinda. 
Scenes of Childhood. 
Grandmother's Chair. 
Oh, Mary Ann, I'll Tell Your Ma! 
My Heart's with my Norah. 
Lardy Dah! 
The Colored Hop. 
Don’t Shut out the Sunlight Mother. 
The Sweet Flowers I’ve Brought to You. 
Meet me To-night. 
Angel Faces o’er the River. 
Yes, 
Te'l de Children Good-bye. 
Hardly Ever 
Etc., Etc., Ete. 


DIME MUSIC CO., 


—— ee — — 








I'll Love You When You're Old. 3 








be | CHANCE EOF ALIFETINE! 


A003 BLANKS! S peel ib f, rset 
| every Subscriber gets a Present 
Sippash sewer: thay paper, THE GOLDEN ALGOST 


parte wot nyny! not now taken, have organiz da &: hea e omban with 
Rede name on our 


Si give, boo ebay gray a <ry) Bap inethe Argosy extensively, and have 
yy) Bivtces wambere), a 
the following 


ne eas . ead our Great Offer. 
“PARTIAL UST | OF PRESENTS TO BE GIVEN AWAY: 


10 Flegant Bicycles, $55 each 
& Bilver Tea bets $100 each 





& Seis Parior bt urnitare, $100 ench.. 
ae @ Geka gh Boy Suits, to order, $20.. 
’ Outaide Garmenta, $15 cach... 
7 Pens and Holders, ? oar h 
+ Xtension Gold Penci.s, ch. 500 
B00 Pale Nicke'-Plated bhate “4 $2. each, 1,000 
gc Photegraph Album . ,” cach ‘. 000 
+4 Pale | Roller Guatee $2 cach..... - 
600 Two-Dollur Greenbacks.......... 
500 One- Peler Greenbacke.... 
500 M poste Lanterns, $l each. 
#” Pocket Keriveas, $Leac’ son 
few’ Pocket huatvea, §« cok 
1900 «at Pir ‘tures, Sl each ‘ 








rc pateiqune pris. $10 ca. 
oye’ Rilver Watches, @10 cach. 
$8 Weoley Watches, $8.50 cach... 


BS Fonte” Solid Gold Chain ains, $20 each. eeeese 
erty 4 Sans Neck Chains, $15 way 500 Polld Geld ings, $2 each , 
Gold Bracelets, $15 each.. 1000 Autograph Albums, §1 cach........ o- 
yt. OTHER USEFTL AND. VALUABLE PRESENTS RANGING IN VAL E Frow 
WEN. Y-FIVE CENTS 10 ONE DOLLAK, making a grand total of 190 00 pt resents to be given to 
Gretonehandred thousand subscribers received. Every onc getsa prese nt. Alloftih: above presenta 
awarded ina fair and impartial manner by ac: Zenmultien ¢ hosen by the subseribersa, Among the 
92,532 presents are 50,000 of one articie, Which Wo manufacture and own the patent, and that reiails at 
Dollar the world ov rand never gold for less; itis some hin g necdedin ever home, and ts well worth 
© Dollars in any Family; willioas have been sold at One Dollareach. Bein fownersand manulac 
rs we can aff: ord to give 60,000 to o ur subscribers, believi:ig that you will bi cso well pleased that you will 
ph popestons ie BN ye —hes) ‘ Rene Aye _ ae hance to get one of the most valuable presents 
ARDO ositively take place March 10,'84. 





EAE forthe Fath the thers 
THE GOLDEN ARGOSY: teak ei Panines inbhA ur Ait 


=O r RUG: Ve: 
4 SOR AT O ALGE Jr, EDWARD A, ‘iieapsadtirn HARKY 


HAL ,anda host of others 
too numcroug to mention. It is Beautifully lllustrated, and its re matter is a'l original from the 
of noted authors, Its requ‘ar subseription prico is 560 Centa for reo Months; €1.00 for Fix 





1 
onthe: $1.75 tor Pay a eet oe for. premium; but in order to secure 100,000 subscribers 
yet fo R 50 the CE eral er. 
wo rot send you THE GOUDEN ARGOSY, weekly, for three 
months and one numbered receipt, good for ore present. FOR $1 
Ay cei i ARGOSY, weekiv, six montha, and two numbered receipta goodtortwe 
, weekly, for ome year and four 1 rmbered 


\ $1.75 we willecnd T THE GOLDEN Al RGOS 
If you will Cut Advertisement out 274 
} U, show it to your fr codes ee uaintances and neigh. 
bors,and get five to subscribe for three months, and 


AFR 60, we willsend you ceo on free, and one numbered receipt; get ten to subseri 6 and 
we FREES you twe numbered v and th o ARGOR MY for six months; get twenty tos ibscribe for 
three months and we will se ee Toe the aS the aT 4 one year, 21d four numbered receipts, good for four 


A few hours’ work ou @ subsert, free and a chance to win one of the most | 
‘| ialaahis weres ‘s HSf [; ao, well estabtiohed coy ya per and eg 
hawt MILLIOY DOLLARS Sant As torwarded to ll subcribers iinmer ite " aft A. a fin , 

" enta one or two dollars, hy no ~ 
how" +8 si ee ices teeahd be cost , nme, from 69 ¢ or post office order, Address nll orde ora to 
THE ARCOSY PUBLISHING CO., 81 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
REMEMBER, the above Presents are given absolutely free to our Subscribers. 
| CUT THIS OUT and show It to your friends, neighbors and acquaintances. 
: wir WILL NOT APPEAR ACAIN..2) ACCENTS WANTED EVERVWHER(- 


TB LDL LL bade Lh bs. 


i 4 














ill 








WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY. * 
I eannet speak too i too hicbty of the An aw hen ¥ 


thiak they could nover wit 
dintin Mas. M. KE Axrets, West hichfield, Ohio, 
ARGoOsT has been se goed this must have 
it another; enclosed is $17). peur s ® \ 
Dax. W. Hvwtrsaton, Boston, 


I like the Argosy very muc, and think it 
in advance of the usual style of papers for the young— 
tho boys like It. 
Mua. Aoxes 8. Anustnowa. Ephraim, Utah Ter, ‘ 
T have taken anumber of papers, 4 
I lke ne well a: Tun AnaonY, Toate bor rotons ; 
these cold evenings and read it te the 
1 know ef Tonight Loa te roading = = ok Ts over Ih 
again. Portiand, Ma 
1 should taks the ARoost another yout itt pended N 
hy ML o care the misao te | te pay for ic 
Iam 80 deeply tn‘ ercated in the Anoosr 
b> lost without it; qpeaee extend my 
another year. Innis S. Moons, Kadubon, Ia 
Thave been a reader of t © Anaosy t the last yea 
cannot now de whhous \ it, let it coat Wane it om 
pay sid ay 4, Waketich it, tC 
RooryT is the ve et r h pub 
lished. I would nut do witheuttt te ite or phe kind ‘ 
© asd me FRaxx G. Jomnaon, 5 Patesertiie, oO. K 
prize the Ancosy above al 1 J 
hich moral tone and instrue iS trealdfng teers to loaf 
o lasting ienpreasion ——_ iter 
DA hvernet ort Halleck, Wy, 
The charactr of ~ AROOSY commends Iteelf * 
Wa. 8. Clank, Washington, R 
- iE eave reat a the Ons Boys, Youts’ « Companton, and 
o- Ar ¢. for boy saodgir s, but give me the ARGOs 
I would not give it for any o' Romy ever saw. 
A. B. Wiis, Brooklyn, lu. 


NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 


-_— — 

THB GOLDEN Anoost is handsomely printed on tinted 
pages. and Ly ques with ygading ma ter that can be 
eafely placed in the hands of our t 
se te youth.—Herald, Nor 

Itiseparklinzand pure, interestingand high. 

The best authors in Americ a contribute to ite igh toned, 
Journ. 1, Lewistown, Me 

Parents and guar liens who wonld place fascinati 
as well ag instructive, reading before their childr f 
would do well to subscribe to it.—Church Union, N, ¥. 


Tu® GoLpen ARoosy has eclipsed, in every 7 sees, : 
j ita older but leva enterprising c vilem poraries, ily e 


Transcript, Peoria, Il 

Full of Iife and vim, it commends Itelt to thowe date: BAY 

ing to be entertained and instructed. The Ulustrations 
are auperb. We commend it to the readi vublic.— K 
Vanity Fair, San Francisco, Cal, , ——on | 

It hes taken 1 lending place among the best papers of { 
its class. Tho ~ jishert evidently understands buys’ N 
tastes. —7imea, lndianapolis, Ind. 

Tus GoLory Anacosy isa br ht, aPm therene hand 
boys and wirls; neither seneational on the one hand 
nor dull on the other. —J’reas, Vhiladeiphia, Pa. 

THE GOLDEN Argosy isa youths’ paper, and eemtaine 
more Interesting reading matter than any other & 
tim lar publication in the country.-~ Telegraph, Du- jf 
buque. Towa, 

Tt ts a first-class paper, fully equallingthe Youth's im 
Companion, and, being once tutre - ‘od inte the home, 
will sure to remain, —Herald, Camden, Me, 

Tne Gotpen Ago Y is a* far remove! the 
pro-y teanity of sunday-echool Hterature ae it te N 
trom the demoralizing seusationaliam of the 
dime dreadfuls,—V. Y. World, 

THE Gorpes Anoosy ia not only beautiful tn appear- 
ance, bul every w Y. commendable in the character 
ofltacontents, It ls one of the few papers for youn 
people that Judictous fathers and mothers care to pu 
in the hands of their children.— Detroit ’'ree I reas. 


EO OA LIE 
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Address 726 Sansom Street, 

Philads Iphia, Pa 
_— |  } 7 4 \ et) ‘ VI 4 Pa ~ 
ot) ' ' ‘ 
or) 


GRAZY PATCHWORK °°? 


Goilar pacaage(f lictr bem 


nite. 13 pk. $1. 


Pee arenes, 20 2 slike, name 
) Prizes given. F.D.Gilbert, I’. M., Uigganum Ct. 





2 ~ Ric h Transparent Car: ia name on, 4 
O ties ai! 100, 


) Lady bean- C 
lots 0c. Lock Box B, Uigganum, Ct. | 


s a packs 81,08 bil Mottor Lp o) 7 « 100, 11 
hrow your ane " > - . ‘rit # yay « ! s e@ and | sald Tie ree. 
GQ Lovely CardsCh tty type, prstepaid lor, 25 ihe ; ok io , ae ea it ror aL a Pe 8 a. CARD CO., CENT ZKEROUK, CONN 
New style fratt or pock- Bie 4 l-edye ra “ Hide the v r « Bb | r* : xs | “ 2 4 
et knife, or a nice ring, der i 12 2 se net nowr 1g ‘ ; cs 
ene | fas cr | DEAFNESS CURED! 
Oo lt Coste y gfwratrial, andiwit ey 
A s Dr. MH. G. ROUT, 123 Pearl 8, New Yoru. 
‘ = KAPIDLY and COMPLETELY 
ed ~ Angee K AREVACT! N 
' ee OF FICIAL PRESS BY om eg ay 
on S ’ Frtrea cee, Golden 
aC 
" TEN 
| $1000 «::: a ut This Out | pia Vepa. era '¥ 
. ne 8 A GOLDEW BOI OF GOODS i 
Every 100 Days ron during Winter, Mand siren Mhring yout MORE MOMEY, "an " 
Address, GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. Kev = na anyt - tol v7 in » 173Gres nner 9 £X 


Ww ide-Awake A 


bv James Parton, me. sreatest biographer of the 
An elegant volume ot “60 pay re%, 24 full- page ilu. tr 4- 
tions. Price, only $2.5). Deseribes 5) characters 


A book tor every women, 
COMPANY, 


CONSUMPTION. 


thousands of case@ of the worst kind an¢ 
have beencured, Indeed, eostrong ix my faith i: 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREK, toge athe er wi ~ a VAI- 
UVABLE TREATISE on this disease, to an f. vO EK 

press & P, 0. address. DK. T. A. sLOCT 








5 latest songs, 10c. Capityl Card © 


AGENTS WANTED 


‘ents Wanted Ey eryw here 
for “NOUTED WOMEN, 





wisi 


Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less lujuryto 
Clothes than any other in the World. We challenye 
any manufacturer to produce @ better Washer 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. ‘The only 
Washer that can be clamped to any sized 
tub like a Wringer. Made of mnalleable 
jiron,galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terrt- 
tory. Our agents allover tie country are making 
from $75 to #200 per month. Retail price, 87. 


PHUENIX PUBLISHING 


Hartford, Conn, 


WANTED, A WOMAN 


sense and energy for our busine inher loealitv: 
ddle-aged preterred, Salary 835 to 850. lei- 
mnces exchanged. Gay Bros. &(o., Barclay st.N Y 





gents Wanted tor ~ best and oe test selling 


Vietorial Books and Bibles. Priees redus 





ome TE KEYSTONE 


OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all’ giving porfect 


ACENTS WANTED. 








—_ aha PRICES, 








No, 251 Broad way, N 

Mulled on care. Be. of #1. 
traied MANCAL of * 
plate of the new Rose “ Sunset.” 


es ever known 












oa poeitive remedy forthe above dir 
4 of long star id “o 


e 
rae ay, 


a0 1 Peart Ot. N. 
5oD,R eontiful Im porte “a Chreme 
Cardawih: ‘ Mhie 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 





T some of the leading houses there are 
some beautiful dresses and mantics to 
neen. 

A pretty visiting costume is in heliotrope 
cloth, embrotlered in silver, the design be- 
ing large leay *; the skirtis draped over a 
prone velvet petticoat, and the short helio. 


trope bodice has a waistooat with fine silver | 


embroidery. 

A handsome mantie isin brown damask 
cloth, with large revers and collarin Kains- 
chatka weal; tur revers also on the sleeves; 
the back is plaited,and s&tthe centre it opens 
the lining being brown satin. 

Another beautiful pelisse is in bege ecash- 
mere, braided with the new crochet silk 
cord in the Oriental style; the frontisorna 
mented with a thick chenilla boa; the lin- 
ing is {raise satin. 

This same crochet embroidery ornaments 
the skirt of thick silk, that are 
with # large velvet bouillon. 

Another novel embroidery is worked 
with silk in satin stitch on a net ground,the 
patterns being large; the net, which is 
either black, white, or colored, is draped on 
skirts as scarves or sashes, 

The chenille embroidery, forming trait, 


bordered 


in exceedingly rich, and is appliqued on 
both bodices and skirts of = satin 
dresses. 

Black evening twilettes are again in lavor 
now that low bodices are once more in 
vogue. 

Black dresses inade with low neck and 


short sleeves are found to be very becom. 
ing to both young and middle-aged 
wearers, 

Satin, velvet, or the soft repped silks,such 
as Victorienne or Bengaline, or perhaps the 
costly Antwerp silks with finer 
the materials used for these black 
the trimunings are beaded net tabliers and 
lace flounces, 

The low-pointed bodice is) round at. the 
top, comes below the tips of the shoulders, 
and is simply trimmed around ; the sleeves 
are like epaulettes of lace, and stand up 
wards slightly. 

Young ladies wear a demi-trained skirt 
with this dress, while those whe are older 
wear a long and full train of straight 
breadths that are puffed out sharply on the 
large tournure, 

Sometimes the pointed front of the 
bodice and the front breadths of satin skirts 
are entirely covered with je tdrops that may 


dresses 5 


be flowers of drooping Shape, or may be 
only loops of beads strung close to- 
gether. 


Another variety isside panels made of 
hanging loops of satin ribbon, with a jet 
point sewed to each loop; chenille is also 
used like jet for pendants. 


reps, are 


| trick tips and a high red aigrette are the 


| cashinere dresses ; for instanee, the plain- 


| satin cords interssoven with jet; tor trim, 


satin, while the capote bonnet has a black 
velvet crown with pendant jet drops upon 
it, and a puffed red satin brim; black os- 


trimmings. 

Feather borders are much 
skirts of dresses as well, 

Fiat borders of small coq plumes are 
made to represent a drooping tringe on the 
lower edge, with a narrow ruche-like row 
for a beading: these are handsome in black 
and very dark green shades for trimming 
the lower skirtof a velvet walking dress, 
and there should be a similar row the 
long coat, the jacket, or mantle that accom- 
panies it, and also on aimuffot the material 
of the dross, 

Another feather trimining is inade of the 
fronds of ostrich feathers stripped fromm 
their quills and woven into a gatloon, in- 
stead of being sewed there, and 


seen on the 


on 


some of 





these are on elastic bands to make them 
more durable. 

There are new fringes of feather with in- 
sertions to mateh, and separate feather or- 
natments, insome of whieh the head, neck, 
and breast of birds are seen at in- 
tervals, 

Another novelty isa feather 
fabric three-fourths of a yard 


of soft downy feathers taken 


material, a 
wide, nade 


under 
sot, 


from 


the wings of birds and woven into a 
pliable background, whieb is now used for 
the entire cloak, lly for 


Cloaks and st iall shoulder CAPES. 


expec evening 


of their natural 
for 
Titian red, blue, and gray velvet costuimes, 
three = to 


Ostrich-leather borders 
yvrav-brown Shades are used tritniming 


and are frou seven inches 
wide. 

The chenille fringes, with each sharply 
pointed strand tipped with jet, are in favor 
and there 


of satin 


for trimming handsome cloaks, 
are also tipsof balls oor aeorns 
Which give a rich effect, and are not heavy, 


they are nade over cork, 


New galloon ot chenille in inany loops 
has the appearance of glossy Astrakian bor 
ders, and is woven closely to prevent draw- 
ing or fallinge out, 

The passementeries are in 


binations for trimming silks, 


Various 
velvets, 


Cot 


est yiinps are of twisted eords Without 
beads, then there are others with beads | 
ndded, also the glossy satin cord ginnps 


with beadsor with chenille, or perhaps 
merely of the satin soft pliable cords, while 
jet, 
with scarcely auvthing else visible, 


For rich tblaek dresses of velvet or 


others are ot chenille with or of jets 


there are palro-leafl giuips of chenille with 


ject, then lay on your colors 
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as roses looks. The poor imitations are | 


wore like caricatures of the real flowers— 
wooden and heavy. 

The great point is to draw the petals cor- 
rectly, to give the curve and turn of each 
truly, and in the eoloring to render the del- 
jcate texture a8 nearly as possible. 

The milking coppices are colored accord- 
ing to faney, either red or green,and on the 
seals designs are painted of birds, fish, or 
flowers, 

Belgian sabots, too, are much in vogue at 
present for holding flowers. They form 
wall brackets, and can be painted any color 
to suit the general tone of the room in which 
they are to be placed. 

The design of each one may be varied, 
but, for our part, we have a strong objection 
to any article that is intended as a flower 
receptable being decorated with a floral de- 
sign done in a naturalistic style. 

A set pattern of any kind is preferable, 
for the real flowers put the painted decora- 
tions so thoroughly to shame. 

If flowers are used, at least let them be 
conventionalized, The sabot may be gilded 
tirst, and the design painted on the gold 
background, 

They look smarter so, but bardly suit the 
inodern style of furnishing. Small ferns 
can be set growing in them,and look pretty 
against a cream or light-colored paper; but 
cut flowers of brilliant hues will relieve 
best against a dark wall-paper. 

Under the same category, we may inen- 
tion corner cupboards, cabinets, and sinall 
tables. 

With chalk or charcoal sketch your sub- 
with a free, 
bold touch which is innocent of any sign 
of timidity. 

Lay in the shadows and darker tints first. 
Without paving too great attention to de- 
tails, but keeping within the outlines and 
havine regard to the truthfulness of 
drawing. 


the | 





Do not attempt to finish up the coloring | 


in any one part at first, but putin the sev- 
eral necessary first tints over the whole 
until it presents a uniformly forward 
pearance which gives some idea of what the 
painting will be when completed. 

When it is so far satistactorily advanced, 
work itup with stronger tints an@ fuller 
combinations of color, The more free 


ap- | 


the | 


handling, the more effective will be the de- | 


lormmination. 
The dazzling hues of the huimingbird’s 


; aud treat them with due consideration ; 


pluie, tue softiy-blended rainbow tints | 


of the butterfly’s wings, the golden” bron- 
zed wartnth of autumnal foliage, the fresh 
pure green leaves, the snowy whiteness of 
the lily, the blush that culminates in the 
centre of the rose, the fiery searlet of the 
poppy—all in turn serve well for decorative 
painting on wood, 

Ot sit!k and satin articles suitable for or- 
bamenting with the brush there is scarcely 
any end. : 

Satchels, sachets of all kinds for 


handkerchiefs, gloves, and night-dresses, 


_ covers for eau de Cologne bottles, parasols, 


satin | 


| ing velvet panels there are detached flowers | 


Another revival with black dresses is) a | 


yoke or shoulder covering of transparent 
netto match the  halllong transparent 
sleeves; this is the compromise adopted by 


conservative ladies who do mot) wear low 
Landices. 

Sinall figures of jet, steel,or of gold 
beads on black net are used for this) pur. 


pose, and this forms an excellent plan for 
the a 
velvet parthy 


bodice of 


that is 


remodelling basque or 
black satin 
worn. 

The lace yoke may be round, pointed, or 
mjuare below, and may be open at the 
throat in a low point, or else itimay be fin- 
ished with a full ruche of lace, quite high, 
vround the neck. 

Oveasionally white 
and sleeves are seen in black dresses, and 
there are also white satin dresses made with 
the yoke and sleeves of black lace; but 
these are Very conspicuous, and are not a6 


dress 


novel agthe wide stripes of white satin 
with black repped silk now used for high 
Princesse dresses that inay have either 
white or black lace yguimpes 9 and 


sleeves, 
Bright red satin is also used under black 


lace flounces or under jetted net for black 
dresses, while other have red satin with 
woven desigus in jet or in fine garnet 
Leads, 

This beaded red satin 1s used for the up 
per part of the tonmhce, w ack satin s 
arranged upon it be “ maxes 
with straps across the sho on 
akirt breadths are inad u wide wk 
satin plaits, 1iké panels, aid vith the 
beaded red satin, and the iflant back 
breadths with the hip drapery are plain 
biack satin. 

Biack velvet dresses are made ey the 
same way for young ladies for afternoon 
reception costumes with short skirts, and 
with these is worn a email black velvet 
mantle with a sort of guluspe of the red 


entirely oof jet, or | combined — with 
chenille. 
Ail speculation as to what will be worn 


reliable in 
duo jour 


and 
modes 


tims winter is atan end, 
formmatio 1 as to the actual 
has been clLronicled in this column, 

We may, however, pointout that there 


is, in the matter of dress proper, a deeided 


feeling in favor of the simplicity of bygone 
days; we inean siimplicity as applied to the 


arrapgement of material only, forthe rieh- | 


ness and variety of the fabries pro- 
duced—silks, satins, and brocades—cou pled 


with their magnificent coloring and beauty 


now 


of design, preclude all) pretension to 
use of this termion the seore of economy or 
even moderate price. 

Round plain skirts are much in vogue, 
and are especially suitable for the advant- 
ageous display of the designs and tints of 
the velvet-tigured broeaded 
velvets, broeatelles, and broche satuns wen- 


Ottomans, 


| erally adopted. 


Valenciennes yoke | 


For morning wear skirts are invariably 
made short, but afternoon, visiting, and 
evening toilets are worn longer than lori. 
erly, just resting on the floor, 

Young ladies’ ball gowns are prettily 
made of clouds of white, cream, or colored 
tulle, and are chiefly ornamented with a 
profusion ot Single blossoms scattered over 
the entire skirt, which is arranged ‘ballet’ 
prevailing style, the 
of equal 
band 


fashion in the nuit. 


berless petticoats being length, 


and gathered into a pointed of satin 
below the waist. 
Other have the skirts fes- 


eovered with 


toons of tulle, eusbroidered net, or spang- 


d these are decorated here and 


led yauze, at 

there with usters of variegated leathers, 
mtened with carelessly arra i I Ws 
velvet sal ICKC rit s 


Fireside Chat. 


LITTLI rk 


IFLES. 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ) 
N ebonised pail will be sure to be ad- 
mired if painted with Marechal Neil 
4 roses in an artistic manner; but roses 


s 


are always difficult to 
torily. 
Very few persons can paint arose to look 


represent silisiac 


the | 


fans, nats, Chair-baeks, blotters, 
velope cases, can all be ade 
ths way, 

The blotting cases being of silk of two 
shades of the same color, or of two | good 
contrasting colors, paint on the lighter por- 
tion a horse’s head ; on the envelope case 
paint the whip entwined rounda_— horse- 
shoe, 

Another design would be a 
eap, the head «and 
1OX, 

For voung inen, designs mav be done 
illustrative of their favorite pastimes, such 
as bat, ball, and wicket for cricketers; for 
rowilg wen, a bit of river scenery with the 
bout drawn upon the bank, or cutting 
swiftly along through the blue waters ; for 
tennis players, the bat, balls, and net, and 
SO On. 

Necktie cases or boxes will also be accept- 
able if ornamented in the samestyle. The 
following, So faras we know, will be «a 
novel present,at avy rate, it is a very pretty 
one, 

A round faney wicker basket holds soft 
silken balls like so tnany oranges. These 
are in reality scent sachets, and inay be ail 
scented alike, or each one can be varied, 
when the basket will be perfumed like a 
hHosegav. 

In the latter case paint a flower on each 
ball that is in keeping with the scent with 
which it is perfuined ; for instance, a white 
rose on one, violets on another. The bas- 
ket also must be lined with the same col- 
ored silk. 

Nightdress sachets are made very large, 
halfavard across and nearly as wide. 
They are edged with lace, a frilling of rich 
Valenciennes; on these monograins may 
be painted wreathed with flowers, Fora 
present for a ladv,whose name is Maryaret, 
the design suggests itself, a8 also one for 
Lilv, Rose, and Violet. 

Eau de Cologne bottle covers can be made 
of cardboard, covered with silk or satin; 
the upper part is pot stiffened, but is drawn 
up With aribbon string round the neek of 
the bottle. 


and = en- 
Valuabie in 


brush of the 


\ little lace to finish off the top is an iim- 
proven The design is painted betore 
is Ss lade ut 
x ryest il 
5 s y Vases 
\\ ive s&s T s i <>e 
t hie ware was bronze-c@] ed, and 


gold was introduced in it. The color 
apparently dabbed in after the style of the 
Barbotine ware, and the gold, lightly 
flecked on it, brightened it up charming! vy. 
The only part of the work that falls to the 
amateur, 18 the decoration that is done in 
but this, if well done, is the real 


“as 


0 colors: 


seent, | 


| ings. 


huntsman’s | 
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(Correspondence. 








GERALDINE.—Bow, and then seat your- 
self, 
MuRIEL.—It would be better for the lady 
to refuse to do so, 

IGNORANTIA.—We 
you the recipe you require, 

Douiy D.—George signifies “a cultiva. 
tor; ** Henry, ‘‘a great lord, a hero.** 

ConsTANT.—It is quite possible it might 
restore the growth ; in any case, you can do no harm 
in trying. 

GEORGE. ~ Wite and ask the permission 
ol the young lady*s father, and if he thiaks It: proper 
he will consent. 

Microscorr.— You cannot see the wings 
of the beetle because they are folded up on its back 
and covered with horny cases, 

Ep.—We advise you to break the engage- 
2. You cannot considur him a friend, if he 
cowardly and 


are unable to give 


meut. 
was he would not have acted in sucha 
mean way. 
GAZETTE.—To water stock is to increase 
a company’s capital stock by issuing new stock un- 
der pretense that the profits of the business warrant 
the increase. 
W. HaLy.—It is evident that in your case 
whieh 
least 


you 
you 


dancing is the cause of the giddiness of 
complain, You must give up dancing —at 


ought not to take part iu round dances 

HisToryY.-Entomological speciinens may 
be instantly and easily killed by dropping a bit of 
chloroform on the insect’s head, No fluttering 
or relaxation of the muscles is perceptib.e, 

I, C. B.—Have nothing more to do with 
the young lady who has treated you so shamefully. 
Let her keep your letters > by them she 
will only expose hers If, and do vou no injury. 

BetTsy.— The author of “Home, Sweet 
Home, ** was Johu Howard Payne, native poet and 
diamatist. Itisoneof the songs that oceur in his 
melodrama of **Clari,*’ which was popular fifty years 
ayo. 

1. K.—Time will probably do more for 
you than anything else will. You should take plenty 
of exercise In the open air, and consume as much 
vegetable food as your digestive powers can healthily 
dispose of, 

ALICE.—You should hear any 
that your parents may urge in behalf of 


eX posing 


reasons 
their views, 
but in mak- 
jug your final decision vou slLeuld toliow the dictates 
of your own heart and judgment, 


S.—Lady Jane Grey was never crowned 
Queen of England, nor exercised monarchical fune- 
tions, She was proclaimed Queen oa the 10th of July, 
1554, but relinquished the title nine days afterwards, 
Queen Mary was crowned at Westminster, October 1, 
153. 

DorETTA.—The crozier or pastoral staff 
of a bishop is ap emblem of pastoral care and author- 
ity. Properly speaking, it should be a= staff sur- 
mounted with across, though itis often confounded 
with another form of staff surmounted with a 
hook. 


Siaut.—We have never had anything to 
do with clairvoyant doctors, and consequently have 
no information on which te base an opinion concern- 
ing them. But we have no faith ta any pretensions 
to supernatural powers on the part of any- 
vody. 


L. B. D.--It would be inadness and most 
wrong to enter the state of wedlock witit such feel- 
The habit of mind and temper is unsuited for 
the domestic lite, Giveup the project. Lf you do 
not, there will be trouble in the future for two lives, 
and you will be the cause of the sorrow and injury in- 
duced, 

T. M.—Stammering is a trouble which 


may be caused by any of several defects in the organ 


of speech, or by wantof power ia the nerves thad 
energize thatorgan, It is uectssarvy to determine 
preetsely the cause of the malady before measures 


can be taken for its cure. 
perienced practitioner, 
J. L.—Aimong persons of equal stations 
the younger are introdaced (yu the cider, and Interiors 
In age, 


Cuousult an expert and ex- 


position, or influence are presented to super- 
Be very cordial when, in your own house, you 
offer vour hand. I! 
commonly sufflelent ie 
performiag an in- 
perfeet distinet- 


iors 
are introtuced toa guest, and 
away froin home, a bow Is 
cognition ofan introduction. in 

troduction speak both names with 


Ness. 


Sub.—Conscience is part of ourselyes, not 
something apart from our nature 
dwelling. Itis debased as the 
based, and may be lost, as anu unhealthy body loses 
its natural appetite. There isno **ineonsistency * 
in what we have said. Your inisapprehension arises 
from the fact that you do not understand our phrase 
‘inner experie.ce of self." We do not mean ex per- 
ience of externals, but of self, the inner self, which 
is the iinage of the Creator, 


FLEUR.—It should not be necessary to 
tell you that ic would be foolish and wrong to unite 
yourself for life toa man whom you do not eare tor, 
anditishard to believe that vou ever cared very 
imuch for the man to whom you were engaged 
you can write about the matter in so cool and caleu- 
lating amanner. If, however, you think that your 
affection for your former lover, and his for you, | 
real and unchanged, and if you think that you could 
be happy with him, and make him happy, it would 
be better to settle vour quarrel, and renew the en- 
A girl must lose in some Ins 


and simply in- 
hature becomes 


dle- 


when 


Kageinent, de, ree 


respect and delicacy by the breaking of an eng <0- 


ment of two years’ standing, and forming # 
other. 
READER.—The Gul! Stream is really 4 
! cen t starts Ir 
A : t ocea 
= % ! a 
» Mex ¢ 485 
. r Aa ‘ x at at point 3,00 
it the sesto the surface, and 


slong the eastern coast of North America | 
reaches Cape Hatteras. It then flows northen 
ward the west coast of Europe, moderating the | 
perature of England ane 


France, and astar wort 


Norway. luring the greater part of its course 
warmth of the wateris mainly ou the surtace, t' 
colder currents of the Arctic Ccean forcing the war@ 


current to the top, 








